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Two Ancient Reformers and 
What They Teach Us 


(Y. P. 8. C. BE. Prayer Meeting) 
BY REY. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, May 20-26. Lessons from the Lives 
of Elijah and John the Baptist. Luke 1: 14-17; 
1 Kings 18: 30-39. 

Instead of thinking of these men by their 
Scriptural names, let us for the moment regard 
them as doing a work and correspording to 
the principles represented today by men of 
the type of Folk, Jerome and Weaver. Let 
us who aspire to be in our turn and place 
efficient laborers in behalf of civic and social 
righteousness and personal purity, learn from 
the career of these ancient men of God, who 
were at the same time tribunes of the people 
calling their generation away from absorption 
in material things and meek acquiscence in 
public iniquity to the work of reforming and 
transforming. 





The loneliness of the reformer. The prophet 
of Israel and the forerunner of Christ were 
alike in being cut off to a large extent from 
fellowship with others. They were not men 
of city streets, but of the wilderness and 
mountain side. All who bring to light hidden 
wrongdoings and summon men to greater 
virtue, must tread at times a solitary way. 
Reformers are seldom likely to be popular, at 
least not until they are elected to cffice, and 
he who undertakes reform for political ends is 
no reformer at al]. For valiant temperance 
champions like the late Mr. Henry H. Faxon 
of Quincy, Mass., or Frances Willard or Mrs. 
Mary H. Hunt, there are almost inevitably 
periods of isolation and loneliness. If you 
really want to follow Elijah and the Baptist 
you must expect times when you must stand 
practically alone. Possibly you will be the 
only man at the table who turns his glass 
down, or the only student in the crowd who 
does not light a cigarette, but if you believe 
you are right in your attitude stand your 
ground, modestly but firmly. 





Drastic methods needed. Elijah and John 
the Baptist rodé roughly over conventional 
usuages. They indulged in plain talk. They 
did a thorough day’s work. They were not 
always gentle or persuasive but there comes 
a time when a Christian man must buckle on 
the harness, hew to the mark, beard the forces 
of evil in their dens. There are times when 


the saloon must be forced back from residen- ! 


tial districts and if possible from our city 
streets altogether. Law is essential to the 
registering of public sentiment and to the en- 
forcement of good order and laws because 
they are made for the lawless, must some- 
times be drastic even at the risk of being 
termed sumptuary. 





The reformer’s work preparatory. Heralds 
of a new era were Elijah and the Baptist and 
a@ great part of their work was to get people 
ready for what was yet to come. The work 
of social and temperance reformers is to con- 
struct a better status for the individual and 
the nation. When men learn to co-operate in 
industries they will be better able to see all 
the implications of Christ’s law of love. When 
you have released a boy from the grip of a 
bad habit you stand a far better chance of 
implanting in him positive virtues and graces. 
When human beings are housed in better 
dwellings and have the freedom of the parks 
they ought to be more susceptible to the gos- 
pel appeal. The reformer after ministering 
to the body and the mind should go on to de- 
velop the soul and point, as did John the 
Baptist after he had done all he could for 
his disciples, to the Lamb of God who alone 
could take away their sin. 





Disheartenment incidental to reform work, 
Both Elijah and the Baptist had their < ff days. 
They became at times pessimistic, doubtful of 
the presence of God in the world, suspicious 
of their fellowmen, disposed to demand more 
ocular proof than God gave them of the fact 
that his kingdom was moving forward. In 
all our work for temperance we need to guard 
against the growth of the censorious spirit and 
the peril of considering ourselves as altogether 
tight and everybody else wrong. God does 
not pin his cause to any one person or party 
however high minded and useful that person 
or party may be. Keep sweet and broad and 
keep at it. 





No man whose vision is bounded by color 
can come into contact with what is highest and 
best in the wor'd.— Booker T. Washington. 


ROUND-TRIP HOMESEEKERS’ RATES VIA 
NICKEL PLATE RoAD.—The lowest round-trip 
Homeseekers’ rates of the year to the West, North- 
west and Southwest are offered by the Nickel Plate 
Road the first and third Tuesday of each month. 
Before making arrangements for tickets write L. P. 
Burgess, N. E. P. A., Old South Building, Boston, 
Mass. 
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WHERE WILL YOU FIND 


accounts of the world’s great events written, not only by historians, but by the men 
who directed or shared in famous battles, sieges, discoveries, trials ? 

You will not find them in national histories, or in special works of reference. 
Many of these rare historical documents have never been printed in English. For 
the most part, those that have been are to be found only in libraries of specialists. 


The Historians’ History of the World 


is full of just such picturesque narratives. It is sometimes necessary to qualify 
them with later and more impartial views; but it is the belief of the editors that 
the versions of great events given by eye-witnesses or contemporaries should, as far 
as possible, be the basis of any world-narrative which aims to reproduce the spirit 
of each particular nation or period. 

The following list gives an incomplete idea of the plan whose adoption has 
given to the History its remarkable character of human interest: 


Josephus on the destruction of 
Jerusalem. 

Polybius on Hannibal’s passage 
of the Alps. 

Appian on the destruction of 
Carthage. 

Einhard on his friend and patron, 
Charlemagne. 

Beaumanoir on the intolerable 
life of the early French 
peasants. 

Pliny on the destruction of Pompeii. 

Thucydides on the Plague of Athens. 

De Foe on the Plague of London. 

Boccaccio on the Plague of Florence. 

Ibn Bassam on his contemporary, the Cid. 

Napier on Moore’s Spanish retreat. 

Azurara, of Portugal, on the attack on the fortress 
of Ceuta. 

Jules Quicherat’s account of the trial of Joan of 
Are. 

Martin Luther’s account of Tetzel. 

The anonymous “citizen of Bern” on the siege 
of that city. 

Froissart on the battle of Crecy. 

Columbus’ own account of the discovery of 
America. 

Verrazano on his own voyage of discovery in 1524. 

Captain John Smith on the landing at Jamestown. . 

Cortez on the conquest of Mexico. Ne 


And this plan of going to original sources is only one of the unique features of 
The Historians’ History. 


WOULD YOU BE SATISFIED 





Three-quarter Morocco Edition. 


WITH A THREE-QUARTER MOROCCO, PARCHMENT, HALF MOR- Satyr; 

OCCO, OR CLOTH EDITION? IF SO, SEND US YOUR INQUIRY |” tue ovrioox. 
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THE AMERICAN BOARD 


Million Dollar Campaign 
PROGRESS AND PROSPECTS 


1. Our receipts up to May 1 are $509,277.73, being an increase of $101,153 over same period last year. Increase 


in donations is $76,796, in legacies $24.357. We have unpaid pledges for $42,000. If we may count upon these as 
good, our total gain is $143,155. We must secure an additional gain of $107,000 in order to raise the million for 


the year. 
2. The effort to obtain extra pledges in connection with the recent campaign in 67 cities now stands at $84 223 


a gain of $6,576 since our last report. Broadway Church, Norwich, made a special offering of $1,000 for this fund, 


and a Corporate Member has sent us $500. 

3. Expenses of the Campaign. Some have asked if the campaign was not very expensive. The total expense, 
including bringing Dr. Arthur H. Smith from China and returning him, advertising in Congregationalist, Advance 
and Pucific from Nov. 1, 1905, to Sept. 1, 1906, expenses for printing, traveling, etc., in connection with the rallies in 


67 cities—everything was $6,252.12. If we make allowance for the normal expense of campaigning in any year, which 





of that great catastrophe. 


FRANK H. WIGGIN, Treasurer. 





4 What remains to be done? 


the non.contributing churches in your neighborhood? 


5. Will there be another debt if the present one is paid? 
no more debts will be contracted, and we believe that with careful management the Board need not run behind, 
The gifts from the living have steadily increased during recent years, and under the new apportionment plan, to be 
urged by the Advisory Committee of the National Council, the churches should do still better in the future. The 
inequality of legacies from year to year will be overcome as soon as we finish our Twentieth Century Fund. We need 
$50,000 for this. In the meantime, the Conditional Gift Fund is steadily gaining, and will go far towards offsetting 
any falling off in legacies. Add what we are doing to cultivate the young people and the business men, and you will 
see why we feel that we can eliminate the possibility of debt. 


WATCH THIS SPACE EVERY WEEK 


CorNELIus H. Patron, Home Secretary. 


is included in the above figures, we find the ‘actual extra cost of this campaign was $4,400.06. 

(a) We must fall back now upon the churches which have not already con. 
tributed this year. Isit possible that any Congregational Church will allow this year to pass without helping the 
Board? Will every reader of this notice ascertain if his own church has done its share? Will you help stir up 
Let us have a general movement in that direction next 
month. (b) We must appeal to our many friends who in the past have sent us personal gifts. One such in California 
sent us $2 000 the day after the earthquake, feeling that the Board might suffer a falling off in receipts as a result 


We are steadily working toward a condition where 











MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 99th year Sept. 19, 1906. 


For catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
tion, buildings, courses of study, lectureships, and special 


facilities, 
Apply to Prof. C. O. DAY. 








CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD 
A Training School for the Chris- 
HARTEORD tian Ministry. Open to College 
Graduates of all Denominations 


on equal terms. 


THEOLOGICAL 
ue Gouge! In Minton an ee 


Religious Pedago 
Sept. 26, 1906. E3808 ‘HE DEAN. 


‘OBERLIN ters 
Theological Seminarv 


74th year opens Sept.19th. Strong courses with special 
advantage : ,% ~ woul e and Conservatory of Music 
Prof. TH, Dean, Oberlin, Ohio. 


MAS8ACHU SETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 

REV. SAMUEL Y. COLE, A. M., D. D., President. 

72d year begins Sept. 19, 196. Endowed college pre- 
pemeces. Certificates to c ‘ollege. Advanced courses for 
high school graduates and others. Artand Music. Ex- 
pestene ed teachers; native French and German. New 
yrick ith mnasium, with resident instructor; tennis, bas- 
ket-ball, field- hockey, golf. Steam and electricity. Beau- 
tifully and healthfully located, within thirty miles of 
Boston. For catalogue and views address, WHEATON 
SEMIN ARY, Norton, Mass. 


MARSAC HUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY 


An endowed Academy for boys. 65th year begins 
in pees Cottage system. Biological, Physical 
and Chemical Laboratories. Gymnasium and athletic 
grounds. For free catalogue, address JOSEPH H. 
SAWYER, i H. D., rincipal, Easthampton, 
Mass. e9 Box 155-0. H. 


Mass ACHUSETTS, SOUTH BYFIEL D 


DUMMER ACADEMY sensn ariel. 
Massachusetts. 

ounded 1763. 34 miles from Boston. Prepares boys 
or any college or scientific school. Number limited. 
Elective courses for general study. Gymnasium. New 
school house and cottage. Send for illustrated catalogue. 
WILLIAM DUDLEY SPRAGUE, Master. 
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| Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
| etc., published under this hea ting at ten cents a line. 


THE semi-annual meeting of the Woman’s Board of 
Missions will be held in the South Church Campello, 
Brockton, Mass., Tuesday, May 22, 1906. Sessions at 
10 A,.M.and2p M_ Basket collation. 

E. HARRIET STANWOOD, Home Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. The 
annual meeting of the Massachusetts Home Missionary 
Society will be held on Wednesday, May 16, 1906, at 
2p. M., in the Central Church, Worcester. 

F. E. EMRICH, Secretary. 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATION The 
annual meeting of the American Congregational Asso- 
ciation will be held on Monday, Mav 238, at 12 M ,in 
Pilgrim Hall, in the Congregational House. 

JOSHUA Colt, Secretary. 


THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF THE CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCHES OF MASSACHUSETTS. The annual 
meeting will be held with the Central Church, Worces- 
ay Rev. Albert W. Hitchcock, Pastor, May 15, 16,17, 

906. 

The first session is Tuesday, May 15, at 2 30 o’clock in 
the afternoon. The es yi and addresses will present 
some timely and vital subjects. Business of unusual 
importance will come before the association for action. 

Every Congregational] church in the state should be 
represented, 

For special rates on railroads and at hotels see the 
re lice ped mailed to the pastors and churches. For in- 
ormation regarding entertainment, write to Dr. Frank 
Drew, 42 Channing Street, Worcester. For other in- 
formation write to the secretary, Rev. Collins G. Burn- 
ham, Chicopee, Mass. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUMMER ASSEMBLY, Frank- 
fort, Mich. Rg fifth session of the Assembly ‘will be 
held Aug. 1:21 on the beautiful new grouuds lying 
between Lake Crystal and Lake Michigan The location 
and climate have met ceceral approval and are all that 
can be desired. 

THE BIBLE SCHOOL will be under the direction of 
President King of Ubeilin and Professor Lloyd of 
Evanston 

GROUP STUDIES AND LECTURES have been ar. 
ranged for by such men and women as Dr. Soares, Dr. 
Hastings Hart, Prof. Graham Taylor, Miss McDowell 
and Mrs. Firman of Chicago; Dr. Bradley, Rev. E. 8. 
Kothrock and Mr. H. Clark Ford of Cleveland; Rev. 
Ernest Bourner Allen of Toledo; Dr. Ward and Rev. 
Wm. Ewing of Lansing: President Kirbye of Drury, 
President Osborne = aa Moines, President Blanchard 
of Wheaton. and o 

REsT AND RECREATION will have a large place 
-_ every Soo a King will be provided under the direc- 

nof Rk of Sandusky, 

UINDERGARTEN cL ASSES will be established for 
teachers and children ee the direction of Miss 
Bertha E. Montgomery of Oberlin 

RATES OF TRaVEL will ve little more than half the 
usual railway rate,and on steamers equa'ly reasonable. 

BOARD, ROOMS AND TENTS as low as possibje 
that all may come. Arraugements should be made early. 

For prospectus, Progra. plats, prices, railway and 
boat rates and oth <4 $x se address 

Rev. J. H. HULL, Sec’y and Manager, 
Frankfort, Mich. 
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AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
8t., New York. Organized May, 1828; incorporated 
April, 1833. Object: to improve ‘the moral and social 
con ition of seamen. Sustains chaplains and mission- 
onerae romotes temperance homes and boarding houses 
in leading seaports at home and abroad; provides libra- 
ries for outgoing vessels, publishes the Sailor’s Maga- 
zine, Seaman's Friend and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the society at New York. 

CHARLES A. STODDARD, D. D., President. 

WILLIAM C. STURGES, Vice-President. 
Rev. G. MCPHERSON HUNTER, Secretary. 
CLARENCE C, PINNEO, Asst. Treasurer. 


uRRUCS 


Properly and Thoroughly Kepaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, Packed 
Moth-proof by 
ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England 


15 Temple Place, tei, 1211-2 oxtora 


DON’T 


decide on the new hymn book for your church or 
Sunday School until you have seen 
DEVOTIONAL SONCS 
By three famous composers, DOANE, apenas 
and MAIN. 

256 pages, cloth, $25 per 100; 30c. each by inal. 
A returnable atts for examination will be.mailed upon 
request. Pub eee hed the publishers of,the famous 

ymns.”’ 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago. 
For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 
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Event and Comment 


RAVO! again for the courage and 
persistence of the men of the Pacific 
coast. We at the East had been wonder- 
ing whether the Con- 

pnp at gregational Congress, 
long since scheduled for 

Los Angeles this month, would take place 
in view of the natural absorption of many 
who would be concerned in it in relief 
measures in and about San Francisco. 
But word now comes that the meeting is 
to be held exactly as planned, May 16-23. 
We should like to be there and feel the 
thrill of a meeting which will probably be 
exceptionally tender and forward looking. 
It will be reported for us by Rev. E. L. 
Smith, D. D., of Seattle. In a letter just 
at hand, Rev. W. H. Day, in whose church 
the congress meets, says: ‘‘The catas- 
trophe will, I have no doubt, create a 
very different atmosphere and add a new 
value to its sessions. The crowning day 
will have a session devoted to a discus- 
sion of the new situation by Brown, 
Adams and McLean.”’ In this connec. 
tion we congratulate Editor Ferrier of the 
Pacific, on issuing only a week after the 
disaster, a four. page edition of the Pacijic, 
printed in Berkeley and breathing a spirit 
of cheer. The issue of the paper that 
would have been dated April 19 was on the 
presses inthe printing office on Mission 
Street, which was totally destroyed, while 
the files of the paper for the fifty-five 
years of its existence kept in the edi- 
torial office of the Y. M. C. A. Building 
went the sad way of ruin. Fortunately a 
mailing list was kept in Berkeley. We 
trust that the plans for the new Congre- 
gationalism on the coast will include the 
continuance of the Pacific, which has 
ministered so helpfully to local interests. 








ITH RESUMPTION of banking and 
manufacturing on a small scale in 

San Francisco, with exploration of vaults 
California’s Reconstruction and safes and 
ascertainment of 

how much of money and convertible 
assets the fire spared, and with sys- 
tematic marshaling of forces for relief 
and methods of distribution, the week 
has been spent. Larger sums of cash 
than are now in the relief committee’s 
hands will be needed ere the strain and 
necessity for aid are past. Indeed the 
farther away in time from the catastrophe 
one gets the more terrible it seems, and 
the greater the task ahead appears to be. 
Notwithstanding the large number of 
inhabitants of the city who have fled 
elsewhere in the country, the number 
now homeless and dependent on charity 
for food mounts up beyond the two 
hundred thousand limit, and must for 
@ season until wages and salaries once 
more can be earned. Now that President 
Roosevelt, under criticism, has modified 


his attitude and says that he has no con- 
trol over gifts which are given directly to 
the municipal authorities or victims, we 
may expect that some increase of the 
relief fund will come from Europe and 
from Asia. Our effort to aid our Con- 
gregational brethren is being duplicated 
by all the sects. Millions of dollars of 
church, parsonage and philanthropic in- 
stitution property must be replaced sooner 
or later. 


UBLIC OPINION would not have 

supported the anthracite coal miners 
in a strike had they ventured on another 
contest with the operators. 
The miners themselves were 
by no means united in favor of it, even 
as a matter of policy. Hence, last week, 
even though feeling among the delegates 
over bloodshed at Mt, Carmel by the 
new state constabulary was intense, 
Pres. John Mitchell had no serious diffi- 
culty in inducing the miners’ convention 
in Scranton to vote to refer the decision 
to a sub-committee, of which he was a 
member, and this committee advised 
against a strike. The precise terms of 
settlement between the operators and the 
miners are not fixed as we go to press, 
but probably the miners will accept a 
continuation of the schedule awarded by 
the last Strike Commission, which will 
be renewed for three years; and the 
operators will agree not to discriminate 
against miners who recently suspended 
work. The public is now most concerned 
about whether retail rates will fall to 
the customary summer prices or be kept 
up to the new standard set when the 
strike first threatened. 


Coal Strike Off 


ISHOP LAWRENCE made a valuable 
contribution to the study of economic 
conditions in the ministry by his address 
to the diocesan conven- 

pops ac tion in Boston last week. 
He has gathered statistics 

of the 157 clergymen in the pastoral office 
of the Episcopal Church in eastern Massa- 
chusetts, showing that while their average 
income from al] sources is $1,829, only 
thirteen receive a salary over $3,000. 
The average salary of 117 ministers is 
$1,291. This amount of income does not 
encourage a minister to marry, though 
the bishop is convinced that his influence 
is usually so much increased by his having 
a home that the church can well afford to 
make it possible for him to have one. 
Though only eight of the 157 are under 
thirty years of age fifty are unmarried. 
Of the 107 married ministers twenty-eight 
have no children, and all the children in 
the homes of the married ministers are 
only 209, less than two in each family. 
The average age of the ministers is nearly 
forty-five years. Bishop Lawrence says 


of the minister’s wife, ‘There is no 
woman in our whole social system so 
hard pressed; and so far as I know them, 
no class of women, as a whole, meet the 
demand with more gladness and success.” 
His most impressive points are that while 
ministers should be and are ready to 
make any sacrifice, it is a vital question 
for the laity of the church how they can 
be so supported as to put their sacrifice 
where it will do the most good; and he 
is convinced that the people in this coun- 
try have not begun to realize the final 
economy in paying their intellectual and 
spiritual leaders such salaries as will give 
the best efficiency. 


ASSACHUSETTS Congregation- 

alists should rally in large numbers 
at so accessible a point as Worcester for 
their annual meeting 
next week. A glance 
at the advance report 
of the standing com- 
mittee shows that much valuable mate. 
rial carefully gathered and bearing on 
timely problems will be put at the dis- 
posal of the delegates. The important 
question of incorporating the association 
will come up for discussion, as well as the 
report of the committee on polity, whose 
report last year was the occasion of ani- 
mated debate at Lowell. Its recommen- 
dations looking toward the establishing 
of conciliar committees have been dis- 
cussed among the local conferences the 
past year. There is likely to be consider- 
able disagreement with the plan proposed 
but the more earnest discussion the bet- 
ter, provided it is kept good tempered, as 
it can hardly fail to be, and provided it 
looks toward the greater efficiency of our 
united Congregational forces. We sug- 
gest that pastors note the meeting on 
their calendars next Sunday. 


Massachusetts Con- 
gregationalists 
at Wercester 


HE CAUSE of International Arbitra- 
tion will have great impulse given to 
it by the assembly of distinguished per- 
sons at Lake Mohonk, 
Lake Mohonk Arbi- way 30—June 1. Judi- 
tration Conference Fs 4 
cial courts will be rep- 
resented by Justice Brewer of the United 
States Supreme Court and chief justices 
from several states; executive depart- 
ments of Government by members of the 
national House of Representatives, gov- 
ernors of several states and mayors of 
some of our principal cities; the Church 
by Cardinal Gibbons, Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale and by a goodly number of bishops 
and clergymen; universities will be rep- 
resented by President Eliot and Prof. 
E. C. Moore of Harvard and many other 
prominent educators ; while a lengthy list 
is given of editors of secular and religious 
newspapers, former ministers to foreign 
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countries, officers of peace societies at 
home and in other lands. These annual 
conferences have attracted increasing at- 
tention, and have applied themselves to 
practical work in promoting the peace of 
the world till their influence is felt in the 
councils of Government, in public as- 
semblies and schools and social circles. 
Lake Mohonk has been made, by the wise 
and gracious ministry of its hospitable 
owner and host, not only one of the most 
attractive places in the world, but one of 
the most useful for the moral health and 
happiness of mankind. 


CONFERENCE of clergymen of 

many denominations was held in 
New York last week to discuss a plan of 
religious instruction for chil- 
dren in the public schools. 
It was presented to the In- 
ter-Church Federation Conference held in 
that city last November. The proposal 
is for the schools to suspend their ses- 
sions on Wednesday afternoons, the pu- 
pils to be gathered in the churches which 
their parents attend and taught system- 
atic religious truth under the direction 
of pastors. The scheme has this in its 
favor, that it is cordially approved as an 
experiment by men of allfaiths. It would 
be easy to enumerate difficulties in the 
way of carrying it out. These, perhaps, 
hardly belong to the present stage of the 
discussion. It is a significant fact, at 
any rate, that this matter of the religious 
instruction of children outside of the 
Sunday school is always pressing for con- 
sideration. France, with a considerable 
social convulsion, has disposed of it fora 
time by separating public schools wholly 
from the Church. England is in the 
throes of effort to create a school system 
which shall include religious instruction 
and satisfy the advocates of all its vari- 
ous forms. In this country the question 
emerges sporadically here and there, but 
is never satisfactorily answered except 
that it is the settled policy not to intrust 
primary and secondary public education 
to any church or combination of churches. 


A Midweek 
Church School 


ie RESPONSE to pressure from more 
kinds of citizens than usually are in- 
terested in legislation, the House of Rep- 
resentatives passed re- 
cently a bill which 
permits the free importation of alcohol 
to be used either in the arts, or as a fuel, 
or in industry, the same to be denatural- 
ized, i. e., made unusable as beverage or 
for medicinal purposes. Using this prod- 
uct of the conversion of grains, pota- 
toes and the like into carbon most in- 
flammable in its nature, Europeans have 
a much lower cost production in many of 
their most important industries, and a 
reasonably-priced fuel that can compete 
with the best and cheapest. Just here is 
the snag which the bill meets in our Con- 
gress. It conflicts with the interests of 
the wood alcohol manufacturers, who are 
in a combination financed by the Stand- 
ard Oil Company. The bill which Con- 
gress wishes to pass and which the Pres. 
ident indorses in his message on the 
Standard Oil Company’s use of the re- 
bate system and monopolistic methods, 
now lies in the hands of a committee of 
which Senator Aldrich of Rhode Island 
is chairman. If he cares chiefly for his 


Free Alcohol Blecked 
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friends and his own temporary personal 
interests, he will refain the bill where it 
is; if he cares for the interests of Amer- 
ican farmers, manufacturers and consum- 
ers of fuel, he will let it come to a vote in 
the Senate. Whatever he does will not 
be forgotten. 


Y A VOTE of eight to five, after 
three years of much too-prolonged 
vacillation and evasion, the Senate Com- 
mittee on Privileges and 
The Nation versus Piections has voted rec- 
Mormonism . 
ommending to the Sen- 
ate that it expel from the Senate Utah’s 
senior senator, Reed Smoot. Within two 
weeks it will be known how the Senate 
views this matter, which for various rea- 
sons, political as well as sectional, has 
been dragging along since 1903. Itis not 
denied that as a member of the Senate 
Mr. Smoot has made a fairly creditable 
record; the point is, whether he could, 
in view of his oaths as a Mormon official 
and his loyalty to a Church which still 
defies Federal law prohibiting polygamy, 
also be loyal to his oath as a senator of 
the United States. ——Anti-Mormon sen- 
timent in Wyoming recently has become 
strong enough to cause the arrest in 
Worland of Bishop Jolly, at the head 
of the Mormon interests of the state, 
the charge being polygamy.——President 
Roosevelt also has been induced of late 
to withdraw a nomination, recently sent 
to the Senate, of a Mormon ecclesiastical 
official to civil office. These are but the 
preliminary skirmishes of a coming bat- 
tle on a large scale. 


HE LEGAL limits to the powers of 
trustees in using public and corporate 
funds for what they believe to be the pub- 
lic good has never been 

a etal Stronger oyactly defined. When 
beneficiaries find -that 

such funds are available they are not 
likely to limit their demands. The ap- 
propriation of $2,500,000 by Congress for 
the relief of California sufferers was 
heartily supported by popular sympathy, 
and a resolution was promptly introduced 
to double the amount, while a plan has 
been proposed to borrow $200,000,000 from 
the United States Treasury for rebuilding 
San Francisco, at about half the usual 
rate of interest for a long term of years. 
Appropriations by Massachusetts and 
other state legislatures have been with- 
held only because it was found that they 
had not constitutional authority to use 
the state funds in this way. Directors 
of banks and trustees of corporations 
have made liberal appropriation for the 
same object without the consent of stock- 
holders, confident that no one would raise 
the question of their right to do so be- 
cause of universal sympathy with the 
sufferers. These things, however, help 
to explain the hesitation of District 
Attorney Jerome in pressing the grand 
jury in New York for indictments against 
men charged with giving funds of life 
insurance companies for political cam- 
paigns. Mr. Jerome said to the grand 
jury that this matter involved the chief 
financial officers practically of every great 
financial institution in this country. They 
might reasonably be supposed to have 
acted in the belief that they were pro- 
moting the public welfare. A clear defi- 
nition of the rights and responsibilities 
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of trustees of public and corporate funds 
may result from the agitation concerning 
what has been done by officers of life 
insurance companies, which will have 
permanent value. 


HOUGH THE SILVER BAY Con- 
ference of the Young People’s Mis- 
sionary Movement is two months distant, 
the enterprising young 

ig as nc neat men behind the organi- 
< zation are already in the 
field with a tempting outline program. 
It includes thorough daily missionary 
study under the direction of trained 
teachers and addresses from prominent 
laymen, secretaries and returned mission- 
aries. So well established has this move- 
ment become that its officers now do not 
have to plead with churches and young 
people’s societies to send representatives. 
Instead the number has to be limi‘ed this 
year to 675 and only 100 places are avail- 
able for Congregationalists. To fill them 
each of the 97 conferences of churches in 
the states from Maine to the District 
of Columbia will be asked to name one 
delegate, and if on June 1 there are still 
vacancies, individuals will have an oppor- 
tunity. Mr. H. W. Hicks of the American 
Board will answer letters inquiring for 
further information. A similar confer- 
ence is to be held at Lake Geneva, Wis., 
June 26—July 8, designed to serve that 
section of the country; another at Ashe- 
ville, N. C., during the same period, and 
stillathird.at Whitby, Oatario, July 9-15. 


OMAN CATHOLIC pressure on the 

Irish Nationalists has arrayed them 
against the new Education Act. It isa 
policy which not all the 
Irish publicists approve, 
even those of the Catholic 
faith. Michael Davitt, for instance, con- 
demns it as most shortsighted. But it 
was to be expected, and probably has been 
discounted by the Ministry. The extreme 
Laborites also condemn the bill, pre- 
ferring a purely secular system; and ex- 
treme Nonconformists like Rev. J. Hirst 
Hallowell also disapprove of it, as of 
course, do the ‘‘Catholic’”’ party of the 
Anglican Church, which has its spokes- 
man just now in the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and a majority of the bish- 
ops. The more conservative members of 
the Labor party, a vast majority of Free 
Churchmen, and we are convinced a very 
considerable majority of the Anglican 
laity, will stand back of Mr. Birrell’s 
compromise measure on its main lines. 
Of course he also drafted his measure as 
to be prepared to make concessions if 
thereby he might gain his chief ends. 
The British Weekly hints that the next 
election in England may be fought on the 
Disestablishment of the Church of Eng- 
land, so blind are its leaders to their true 
policy if they would avoid bringing on in 
England an anti-clerical mood similar to 
that which obtains in France and Italy. 
It boldly charges the stiffest opposition to 
the new Education Act finding voice in 
the Church of England to its High 
Church, ‘‘ Catholic’ leaders, and insists 
that unless a sober attempt is made to 
meet the popular demand for the prin- 
ciples on which the new act rests, 
the Establishment will. have not only 
the popular wrath to meet, but a 
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sharp division within its ranks between 
Protestants and ‘‘Catholics.’’ Principal 
Forsyth of Hackney College admits 
that if the religious strife between re- 
ligionists over the new law becomes too 
fierce, Parliament may settle the whole 
matter by establishing a secular system. 
The last Spectator is extremely solicitous 
lest “Catholic”? opposition to and de- 
nunciation of the ‘Bible Christianity ” 
which the new act makes provision for, 
drive the electors into drastic action 
against religion and the Establishment. 


HE VATICAN officials have been 

counting on a government reverse in 
the elections of new national legislators 
now under way in 
France, and have been 
hoping that the Ministry also would be 
weakened by a reaction of the wage-earn- 
ers caused by the drastic way in which 
recent threats against law and order have 
been prevented from becoming portent- 
ous revolt. The first elections on the 6th 
do not indicate any such reverse for the 
Ministry. It has held its own remark- 
ably well considering the many diverse 
forces arrayed against it. Pope Pius X. 
and his counselors might just as well 
realize first as last that France is done 
with clericalism, and also with Roman 
Catholicism to a very considerable ex- 
tent; and that the law separating Church 
and State is to stand, though it may be 
executed with more or less tact, according 
to the policy of the Ministry in power. 
Leaders of moderate, opportunist social- 
ism also have established such relations 
with recent French Ministries that they 
can hold a majority of believers in it, to 
support of a national policy which en- 
thrones order, when the alternative is 
seen to be anarchy. 


The French Elections 


ILL the next great advance in the 
foreign missionary propaganda be 
directed toward Russia? The fact that 
itis ait at their recent meeting 
ussia as a bicie for in Nashville represent- 
ee see atives of most of the 
mission boards of this country and Can- 
ada appointed a committee to consider 
the matter, indicates a friendly feeling 
on the part of men in the habit of acting 
deliberately and with due regard to the 
interest of the work already in hand. 
The committee organized in Boston last 
week with Dr. J. L. Barton as chairman. 
Favorable sentiment has of late been 
awakened in New England and New York 
by the visit of Baron Uexkuell, a con- 
verted Russian nobleman, who has made 
an unusually favorable impression both 
on the audiences to which he has spoken 
and on individuals he has met socially. 
The American Board officials upon whom 
he called were pleased with his candor and 
good sense. He tells an interesting story 
of his own conversion and his mastery 
of the English language is excellent, 
and he speaks fluently in five different 
languages. To his appeals for workers 
four Russians converted in this country, 
have already responded and will return to 
preach the gospel in Russia. Formerly 
the rigidity of the laws made Protestant 
operations well-nigh impossible, but since 
the rescript of the emperor in 1905 the 
gospel can now be preached almost every- 
where. Among the 140,000,000 people of 
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the empire are many entirely out of sym- 
pathy with the Greek Church and in 
danger of lapsing into irreligion unless 
the purer truth is presented to them. 
Baron Uexkuell, who goes to Germany 
this month, will return later and visit 
other parts of this country. He is 
heartily indorsed by the American Bap- 
tist Missionary Union and he will be a 
noteworthy figure at the coming national 
anniversary in Dayton, O., where he will 
make known his errand to this country. 
It is said that there are already no less 
than 60,000 baptized believers in the em- 
pire. What is needed now is intelligent 
and sympathetic co.operation and a meas- 
ure of oversight on the part of American 
Christians. 





The Revelation in Fire 


A testing fire is certain for every man’s 
life work. So said the Apostle Paul. He 
declared that only that part of the struc- 
ture of one’s life which would come un- 
harmed out of such fire was valuable. 
Wood, hay, stubble would be swept away ; 
gold, silver, costly stones would remain. 
He would have men regard things accord- 
ing to their real worth, before they were 
thus tested. 

An illustration of this testing during 
the last two weeks has startled the world. 
It is brought vividly before our readers 
by the articles published in this number, 
written by our ministers in San Fran- 
cisco and vicinity. While telling us the 
simple history of the events toward 
which the eyes of men have been turned 
during these few days, they cannot help 
showing what things of abiding value 
have been revealed in the cities shaken 
by earthquake and tried by fire. 

One precious thing revealed is a nobler 
sense of human brotherhood. Expres- 
sions of sympathy with substantial offers 
of help have come from the remotest 
corners of the earth and from nations 
and races most alien to ours. Read the 
long list of these in the President’s mes- 
sage to Congress last week recommend- 
ing that it should express the gratitude 
of our country for these fraternal offers 
of aid. New Zealand and China and the 
lately stricken island of Martinique have 
shown themselves as eager to help as the 
sister states of California. This is one 
great treasure which emerges out of the 
ruins of fire-tried San Francisco. 

Another thing of permanent value is a 
higher estimate of humanity. Dr. C. R. 
Brown, on another page, finely describes 
the heroism, patience, hopefulness and 
helpfulness which were shown in men 
and women who had lost everything they 
owned. It is worth the great trial to see 
so superbly illustrated those human qual- 
ities which in their perfection we ascribe 
to God, which appear most glorious in 
men in times of greatest trial as the stars 
hidden in the daytime come out in splen- 
dor in the darkness. ‘‘A great sense of 
fellow-feeling and of the worth of human- 
ity possesses men,’’ says Professor Buck- 
ham. “How good it is!” ‘‘No one 
knows,”’ writes Dr. Adams, ‘“‘how many 
good people God has in this old world till 
he passes through. such an experience as 
this.’ 

The wider conception of the ministry 
of the Christian Church shown in these 
recent days will never be forgotten. 
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Never was the First Church of Oakland 
more truly fulfilling its mission than on 
that Sunday after the fire when its mem- 
bers were all day cooking and distribut- 
ing food to the throngs of hungry refu- 
gees who had escaped from across the 
bay with little else than their lives. 
What was true of that church is said of 
the others as well. A Unitarian minister 
writes, ‘‘ All our churches are occupied 
by refugees, and all of us are at work on 
relief committees.” 

The earthquake and fire revealed anew 
the truth that individual responsibility is 
essential to healthy society. Men who 
are relieved of the necessity of taking 
care of themselves will not take care of 
others. Mr. Brown shows that even in 
the hour when the appeal of men to help 
one another was as great as it ever can 
be, there was a multitude who, as soon 
as they found that others would provide 
free food and shelter for them, surren- 
dered themselves to be taken care of and 
would do nothing for themselves or any 
one else. The destruction of the city by 
earthquake and fire was not in vain if it 
shows that what is called Government 
ownership might lead to a destruction of 
manhood greater than the destruction of 
property. 

A readjustment of values will be a gain 
out of this great loss which ruined San 
Francisco will share with the whole 
world. The gay and careless city was 
resplendent with the treasures which 
hundreds of thousands of people had given 
their choicest years to gather. There was 
a tremor of a few seconds, an outburst of 
flame and all these treasures vanished. 
It is worth a vast deal to have learned 
that these are not the great things to be 
sought for; that the things which are 
seen are temporal, but the things which 
are not seen are eternal. 

Most of all is to be prized as the revela- 
tion of this trial by fire the grandeur of 
human hope. Out of the smoking ashes 
the city is already rising, to be more 
stable and beautiful than before. The 
vision of it completed is already before 
the eyes of those who turning away from 
their losses are becoming absorbed in the 
work of realizing their hopes. There is 
revealed the undying hope of the children 
of God. The expectation of immortality 
is born in them, nurtured by experience, 
made lustrous by trial. The rebuilding 
of the destroyed city is the expression in 
another form of that confidence of the 
Christian who says, ‘‘We know that if 
the earthly house of our tabernacle be 
dissolved, we have a building from God, 
a house not made with hands, eternal, in 
the heavens.” 





Nation versus Corporation 


The report of Commissioner Garfield 
and the message to Congress of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt dealing with the lawless 
methods of the Standard Oil Company 
and the Sugar Trust come with cumula- 
tive force after a series of events during 
the past twelve months indicating that 
sooner or later an arm would be out- 
stretched vigorous enough to deal with 
aggregations of wealth before which 
States and lesser corporations had proved 
impotent.’ The success of Attorney Gen- 
eral Hadley of Missouri in forcing from 
Mr. Rogers admissions respecting rela- 
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tions between the Standard Oil Company 
and Western companies nominally inde- 
pendent but really subsidiary to the trust, 
the recent decision of the Supreme Court 
affirming the right of the Government to 
have access to corporation accounts for- 
merly held to be private, the recent vol- 
untary readjustment of rates and giving 
up of connections with mining companies 
by railroads in the coal traflic, and the 
volume of public opinion which has stood 
resolutely back of President Roosevelt in 
his determination to get from Congress 
adequate legislation governing railway 
rates—all these events have been encour- 
aging. 

They sink into relative insignificance, 
however, compared with the indictment 
now brought against the Standard Oil 
Company and many of the leading rail- 
way systems of the country which have 
been successfully induced to discriminate 
in its favor, with secret rates. Notwith- 
standing the sweeping denial of any de- 
fiance of law or any unfair means of doing 
business which the officials of the com- 
pany are making, national publi¢ opinion 
will be with the President and.\Mr. Gar- 
field, who have brought an array of facts 
not to be overthrown by mere denials, or 
by sarcastic sneers at the President’s dis- 
position to advise his countrymen on 
many themes. 

The American people are not a vindic- 
tive people nor do they delight in ex- 
posure of evil. But they do like a ‘‘square 
deal,’’ and they are very determined just 
now that some of the inequalities and in- 
iquities of business methods during the 
past generation shall be done away with. 
To this end they desire that power shall 
reside somewhere in Washington to in- 
vestigate with utmost freedom all corpo- 
rate management; they insist that there 
be an end to favoritism and secret re- 
bates granted by corporations to patrons 
of roads which are common carriers. If 
Congress and the courts come to take 
this point of view as quickly and unre- 
servedly as the President has, we shall 
be saved from radical action by voters at 
the polls. If they balk or are unduly 
conservative, then look out for surprises 
at the next elections. Happily there are 
signs, as the President points out in his 
message, that the railroads are alive to 
the situation and are ceasing to give spe- 
cial rates. The Federal Supreme Court 
has recently put into the attorney gen- 
eral’s hands much power that he needed 
to have in order to secure evidence; and 
the moral effect of this grapple of the 
President with the worst of the monopo- 
lies will be great. 

Coincident with his message was in- 
dictment by the Federal Grand Jury in 
New York of officers of the Sugar Trust 
and of the New York Central Railroad 
for rebating and conspiracy to defraud; 
and unanimous acceptance by the Senate 
of an amendment to the Rate Bill putting 
pipe lines under the control or power of 
investigation of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission which is a body blow at the 
Standard Oil. 

Every patriot must rejoice that at last 
indictments have been drawn against 
powerful creatures of the state with pre- 
dominatingly selfish ends and long records 
of corruption of legislatures, railway offi- 
cials and business men. The action taken 
promises to end the imperium in imperio, 
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to punish some defiers of law and to make 
more equitable conditions for those cit- 
izens of this country who wish to lead 
honest, self-respecting lives, giving honest 
service and demanding it. 





Russia’s First Parliament 


May 10 forever will be an historic day 
in Russia’s history because of the assem- 
bling in St. Petersburg, of the first Na- 
tional Parliament, limited, to be sure, in 
its rights and power but nevertheless in a 
real sense the organ of public opinion, 
and that the opinion of the people. The 
elections have resulted in an overwhelm- 
ing and to some extent surprising victory 
for the Liberals or Constitutional Demo- 
crats, the party of constructive reform, 
rather than of radicalism. Peasants and 
wage-earners in the factories, land owners 
and far-visioned and liberal-spirited mem- 
bers of the nobility have contributed to 
the result and have their representatives 
in the Parliament. The party, as its pro- 
gram is outlined by its moderate leaders, 
will labor to secure legislative guarantees, 
the inviolability of the person, equality 
before the law, the introduction of secret, 
direct and universal suffrage in national 
as well as local elections, and the realiza- 
tion of agrarian reform as a just basis for 
the solution of questions of nationality. 

Many signs point to a disposition on 
the part of the Czar and his closest ad- 
visers to adopt a much more conciliatory 
attitude toward this organ of the people’s 
will than seemed likely a fortnight ago. 
Whether M. Sergius Witte was really re- 
lieved of his post as premier because of 
his failure to sense and rightly advise the 
Czar as to the real strength of the Consti- 
tutional Democrats, or whether he was 
displaced to satisfy the jealousy and anger 
of the reactionaries, the fact remains that 
he retires from office, with the Czar’s 
thanks to be sure and with new honors 
and a place in the Grand Council, but 
with no affection for him by any consider- 
able number of Russians of any party. 
His is the fate of the opportunist and 
mediating statesman, whose very inabil- 
ity to become fiercely partisan at a time 
like this works against his popularity and 
contemporary fame, and having justice 
done him. 





The Problems of Christ’s Church 


The Problem of Fellowship * 


With Paul the fellowship of believers 
grew out of their common relation to 
Christ whose life they shared. With 
John, it rested upon their common shar- 
ing of the forthreaching love of God. 
With both, the one love is the source of 
the one life, and those whom God has 
loved so supremely as to call them into 
the fellowship of his Son in becoming 
sharers of his life must love one another. 
The problem of fellowship, therefore, is 
the problem of realizing as the atmos. 
phere of life the eternal love and the 
shared life of God. Differing gifts and 
experiences are not a hindrance to it, 
eye and hand and foot quarrel not with 
one another in the same body. But when 
~ * Prayer meeting topic for May 13-19. The Prob- 
lem of Fellowship. 1 Cor.12: 1-31; 1 John 4: 7-21. 
How shall we make church fellowship real? Does 


it take the place of other relations? Denomina- 
tional fellowship. The unity of believers. 
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the members of Christ forget that it is by 
his life that they live, they are sure also 
to forget that they are members one of 
another. 

This is the secret of making church 
fellowship real. In proportion as the 
living Christ, the head of the church and 
the hope of our eternal life, is real to the 
church members they will feel themselves 
bound together in perfect union with 
their Lord. In proportion as Christ and 
his work grow vague and faint in mem- 
ory and hope, there will be room for mis- 
understandings, the intrusion of self-will 
and the alien feelings which spoil the 
witness of the Church. It is useless to 
plan artificial and external bonds of 
union. We must come back to the head 
if we are to be one as the members are 
one in the body’s life. 

This fellowship of believers does not 
supersede the claims of other natural 
relations. No one was ever a worse 
friend, husband, wife, brother, son, for 
his delight in the fellowship of believers. 
Let us not fall into the poor and shallow 
thought that the heart is a cup which can 
only hold so much love, as a cup can only 
hold so much water. The great hearts 
find no difficulty in holding a multitude 
of affections. The fellowship of believers 
crowns and enriches all other relations, 
giving them the assurance of permanence 
and deepening them with the assured 
fellowship of Christ. 

Neither does that belief in the holy 
Catholic Church, which we all profess, 
diminish our loyalty to our own denomi- 
national work. Our Congregationalism 
is not something in rivalry with the uni- 
versal Church, it is an attempt to realize 
that Church on the only lines which, as 
we see it, can unite all Christians. Un- 
like many of the other organizations 
within the universal Church, it demands 
no exclusions. In our view all forms of 
church government rest, in the last anal- 
ysis, on the consent of the governed, 
and all true Christians are our brothers. 
We find fellowship with all through our 
own freedom, just so far as they will 
allow that fellowship. All are Christ’s, 
and by that tie, and no other, we are 
brought into fellowship of faith and aim 
with them. 





In Brief 


It is safe to observe that never before was 
an earthquake turned to so many and such 
varied homiletic uses. 


An Ohio man now deceased provided for 
litigation by making his estate transferable 
to *‘the saints.” Those least qualified have 
been the first to apply. 





Our New York correspondent last week 
quoted Dr. Cadman of Brooklyn, as saying 
that the present Education Bill in England 
was already dead, whereas he did say that 
the policy which enacted the famous Act of 
1902 had expired. 


Brightening days are these financially for 
the American Board. There seems to be 
magic in the haystack idea. Next Sunday, 
by the way, is the one suggested for sermonic 
or other public references to the centennial 
celebrations and what they signify. 








Let us hope that current references to the 
gentleman with the muck-rake may induce a 
general. renaissance of interest in Pilgrim’s 
Progress. Other characters in Bunyan’s im- 
mortal allegory have their counterpart in 
modern life. Get out the book again, or for 
the first time perhaps, and look them up. 
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When before has a theologian had a war 
vessel named in his honor? A first-class ar- 
mored cruiser has just been launched by the 
French Government which is called the Er- 
nest Renan. Well, many who read his Life 
of Jesus and History of Israel think his name 
is as appropriately related to a warship as to 
worship. 





Senator Bacon of Georgia is neither wise, 
nor sound in his ethics. In his conservative 
reaction against sensational literature of ex- 
posure he goes so far as to say to his fellow 
United States Senators that it is their duty to 
make it appear that public officials and busi- 
ness men are honest even when they know 
they are not. The last thing a democracy 
can afford to indulge in is illusions. 





Multiplicity of divinity or theological schools 
is a problem which Baptists are facing, as 
well as we. Rev. Dr. H. L. Morehouse in 
the Examiner, suggests that the Baptist Ed- 
ucation Society and Baptist Union for Min- 
isterial Education lead in a movement to care- 
fully weigh the matter of consolidating the 
two Baptist theological seminaries of New 
York State—Rochester and Colgate. 


Said a minister’s wife after hearing Rev. 
and Mrs. W. B. D. Gray of Wyoming, who rep- 
resent the work of the Home Missionary and 
Sunday School Societies in our churches: ‘I 
wish those Grays could go to every New Eng- 
land church! I wish I had a million dollars! 
I wish I had three heads and a dozen pair 
of hands when Congregationalism needs so 
much!’’ And we wish there were more like 
the warm-hearted, consecrated speaker. 





Unitarians in San Francisco were gladdened 
soon after the earthquake by a message from 
their denominational headquarters announc- 
ing a gift of $12,000 to the San Francisco 
churches, and stating that the April salaries 
of all Unitarian ministers in the stricken dis- 
trict would be paid from a fund to be sent on for 
that purpose. In response to his appeal Presi- 
dent Eliot has received over $40,000 from vari- 
ous Unitarian churches, Sunday schools and 
individuals. 





Slowly but surely the laity in the Episcopal 
churches come to their full rights. Massa- 
chusetts Protestant Episcopal Diocesan con- 
vention last week passed the following reso- 
lution: 

That the laity be urged to accept the re- 
ae aera of taking a larger share in the 
work of the church, and that they be per- 
mitted, on the invitation of the rector of a 
church if there be one, to speak to a congre- 
gation in the interest of any good cause ap- 
proved by this church. 


We know some able preachers who have 
developed mannerisms in reading the Bible, 
prayer or preaching of which they are uncon- 
scious, yet which go far toward explaining 
why when they preach as candidates they are 
not called. Probably none of their friends 
will tell them of these small matters which 
mar the effectiveness of their ministry. They 
are often taken on after the preacher has had 
several years in his work. The wise minis- 
ter will invite an elocutionist to listen to him 
every two or three years and report on his 
professional condition. 


Thanks chiefly to Irish-Americans our team 
at the modern Olympic Games in Athens, 
Greece, attended not only by the King of 
Greece but also King Edward VII. of Eng- 
land, won more prizes than that of any other 
country. The Marathon Race was won by 
a Canadian. This recurring test of physical 
prowess has many aspects which are suggest- 
ive to a thoughtful man, but one at least is 
conspicuous—the internationalizing effect it 
has upon young men. Racial and national 
walls go down in the common recognition of 
prowess, temperance and magnanimity. 


Dr. Van Horn lost little time between his 
pastorates. He preached his last sermon as 
pastor of the Old South Church, Worcester, 











last Sunday and administered the communion. 
Sunday after next he hopes to face his new 
congregation at the Plymouth Church, Seattle, 
already so eager to welcome him. Last week 
the Old South people at his midweek prayer 
meeting presented him with a purse contain- 
ing $100 in gold. On another page a brother 
pastor in Worcester, Mr. Hitchcock, tells our 
readers about Dr. Van Horn’s successful 
years in Worcester and of his exceptional 
pulpit ability. 





About 50,000 Cherokee Indians will receive 
from the United States Government, in ac- 
cordance with a decision of the United States 
Supreme Court last week, the sum of $4,589,- 
588, less expenses of carrying on the suit 
against theGovernment. This is in settlement 
of a claim of expenses improperly charged by 
the Government to the Cherokee treaty fund, 
on which interest is allowed since 1838. With 
all his handicaps the lot of the Indian is not 
in all respects intolerable. While some tribes 
have suffered great injustice at the hands of 
our Government others have received from it 
far more money than they would ever have 
got without its aid. 





Just how our American Baptists will meet 
the evidence submitted by Rev. J. H. Shak- 
speare, M. A., the eminent English Baptist 
official and scholar, that the first English 
Baptists were not immersionists, is one of 
the problems which interest us. They held 
strictly to believer’s baptism, but like the 
Mennonites and most of the Continental Ana- 
baptists they did not practice immersion. 
Mr. Shakspeare’s book, Baptist and Congre- 
gational Pioneers, just issued as one of the 
admirable series of text-books which Rev. 
C. Silvester Horne is editing for the National 
Free Church Council, is most highly praised 
by W. Robertson Nicoll, for its independence 
of scholarship and its literary charm. 


The donations to the American Missionary 
Association for the seven months ending 
April 30 are $14,439 51 more than last year, 
and the legacies are $11,696 82 less than last 
year, making the net gain $2,742.69. This in- 
crease in donations is encouraging and the 
association makes an earnest appeal for in- 
creased support for its educational, church 
and evangelistic work among eight races in 
America. Its work among the Chinese and 
Japanese on the Pacific coast has suffered 
greatly by earthquake and fire. The people 
and the mission workers are in immediate 
need of help. Special contributions are solic- 
ited. They can be sent to H. W. Hubbard, 
Treasurer, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York, or to 
Rev. G. H. Gutterson, Congregational House, 
Boston, Mass., or Rev. W. iL. Tenney, 153 La 
Salle Street, Chicago, Ill., or to Prof. Charles 
Sumner Nash, Berkeley, Cal. 





Personalia 


McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, 
inaugurated its first president, Rev. Dr. J. K. 
McClure, formerly of Lake Forest College, 
last week. 

Senator Clark of Montana, richest man in 
the Senate, announces his retirement. The 
state now has chance to elect a man with 
some other resources than enormous wealth. 

Zion’s Herald has lost its efficient publisher 
for the last thirty-five years, Mr. Alonzo S. 
Weed. He died May 2, aged seventy-nine 
years. During his long life he rendered valu- 
able service to the Methodist Episcopal Church 
and was a useful, public-spirited citizen. 

The late Hon. James Leland Howard of 
Hartford, Ct., was a trustee of Brown Uni- 
versity and Newton Theological Seminary, 
and had been president of the American 
Baptist Education Society. New England 
Baptists by his death lose one of their ablest 
and most generous laymen. 

Rev. Dr. George F. Pentecost has just re- 
turned to this country after a laborious and 
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successful winter’s evangelistic campaign in 
England, Wales and Scotland. He will reside 
at Northfield, Mass., during the summer and 
will be ready to make engagements for evan- 
gelistic and Bible services during the coming 
year. 

Father Sherman, S. J., son of the famous 
Gen. W. T. Sherman, having accepted an in- 
vitation to accompany a select corps of United 
States soldiers and officers over the territory 
covered by his father in his celebrated march 
to the sea, has been forced to give up the 
plan because of the indignation aroused in 
the South. President Roosevelt has recalled 
the troops. 

South. 

On the eve of the annual meeting of the 
Congregational Home Missionary Society, its 
junior secretary, Mr. Don O. Shelton, has been 
called upon to undergo one of the severest 
trials which a parent can know in the death 
of his three year-old daughter, his only child, 
in Yonkers, N. Y., April 29. During his brief 
but valuable connection with the society 
Mr. Shelton has won many friends among 
our churches and his vigor and inventiveness 
have been important factors in recent for- 
ward movements. He has devoted himself 
unsparingly of late to the removal of the debt 
and it was while he was in Boston a fortnight 
ago on business connected with the society, 
that he was suddenly called home by a tele- 
gram. 


In and Around Boston 


A New Era for Park Street 


Park Street Church is taking again its his- 
toric place as a leader among the churches. 
After a careful survey of the situation last 
December, Dr. Conrad determined upon an 
immediate effort to rehabilitate the church. 
He went to the preservation committee that 
had been energetic in preventing the sale of 
the edifice a year ago and told them he needed 
$10,000 to put the church in proper condition 
for effective work and give it “‘a fair chance.” 
The committee commended the businesslike 
procedure and assured him of their hearty 
co-operation. It was agreed that the only 
obligation involved was an “‘honest try” to 
bring the church to a self-supporting basis 
where it stands. It was also agreed that if 
the church should move from its present loca- 
tion within ten years the $10,000 should be 
returned to the committee. 

Last Sunday Dr. Conrad announced that he 
held a credit with the treasurer of the pres- 
ervation committee, for renovating and dec- 
orating purposes, of $10,000 and that the work 
would be begun at once. The church will be 
painted a light gray, with white trimmings. 
The spire will be repaired. The interior is to 
be redecorated throughout, recarpeted and 
such minor changes made as will facilitate the 
work. As a result of a lecture course given 
by Dr. Conrad, 300 fine chapel chairs will 
reseat the chapel, which has already been 
recarpeted. 

The spiritual work of the church is fully 
keeping pace within the material changes. 
Congregations have more than doubled, and 
twenty-three have been added to the member- 
ship within eight weeks as against two for the 
entire year 1905. A feeling of hope and confi- 
dence prevails, the church is thoroughly united 
and there is every assurance of a steady, 
substantial growth and large success. The 
church is once more in close fellowship with 
the other Congregational churches of Boston. 
There is every reason to believe that the next 
two years will witness such an advance as 
will make it evident to all that Park Street 
Church has yet a most important mission and 
will fulfill it. 

Last Sunday at Central 

At the impressive communion service at the 
church last Sunday Rev. J. H. Denison spoke 
on the joy of fellowship or, as he translated 
it, comradeship. Seven members were re- 
ceived by confession, three by letter and 
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eleven (the majority students) by letters of 
temporary membership, which admit to the 
privileges of church membership, but termi- 
nate when residence in the city is over. 

After the morning service Mrs. Abby Snell 
Burnell, formerly a missionary to India, gave 
the dramatic and appealing story of Chundra 
Lela, a high caste woman of India. As Mrs. 
Burnell stood there in her picturesque white 
native costume, her account of how the child 
widow at last found peace in Christianity 
after fruitless pilgrimages to heathen shrines 
brought the far East very close to her audi- 
ence, and seemed a fitting epilogue to Pro- 
fessor Moore’s course on the comparative 
study of great religions. The first signs of 
the summer exodus are seen in the discon- 
tinuance of the Sunday school and the omis- 
sion of the daily services until October. 

The themes for vespers this month will 
be drawn from the transept windows at the 
right of the minister. The first of the series 
was on The Two Joys (the Miriam window), 
and in his characteristic, telling manner Mr. 
Denison pictured Miriam, a type of the effer- 
ent joy so needed by the pessimistic Israel- 
ites. Succeeding sermons will be on The 
Courage of Cowards (the Deborah window) 
and Honest Praise (the Revelation window). 


Outside Claims Upon the Ministry 

Rev. Frederick H. Page’s paper on this sub- 
ject, read to the Boston ministers last Monday, 
was so wise and temperate, as well as racy 
and original, that it merited a wider hearing. 
He thinks that while the ministry may have 
lost somewhat of its former literary and social 
prestige and personal authority, it has gained 
in its opportunities for service. Some outside 
claims ought to be met, even after considering 
the inside claims, such as preaching and teach- 
ing, which, with preparation, ‘‘ would require 
more hours per week than a labor union would 
tolerate ’’; the administrative work, the pas- 
tor’s Hill Difticulty; the parish calls, his 
trackless, boundless sea, in which he some- 
times becomes submerged, till he longs for a 
lifeboat in the shape of an ecclesiastical court, 
where he might take the poor debtor’s oath or 
get discharged ‘'on promising to pay five or 
ten calls on a hundred.’”’ 

Despite these time-devouring duties, two 
classes of outside claims must be honored— 
those which enlarge his sphere of infiuence, 
such as the schools, literary clubs and minis- 
terial associations; and those which harm- 
lessly re-create his strength and spirits by the 
mere fact of being outside his regular work. 
Mr. Page would base his affirmative response 
to outside calls on two essentials—a good con- 
science and a clear call. 


May Ingatherings 

Among the churches gladdened by acces- 
sions either at Easter or last Sunday are 
these: Central, Jamaica Plain, 6; Phillips, 
South Boston, 8; Central of Boston, 10; Berke- 
ley Temple, Boston, and Broadway, Somer- 
ville, 12 each; Park Street, Boston, 13; Pilgrim, 
Dorchester, 18; Old South, Boston, 24; Chelsea 
Central, 25 and Newtonville, 43. Chelsea Cen- 
tral, by the way, on the fifty-two Sundays of 
1905, received 57 members, the largest number 
of any church in the Suffolk North Confer- 
ence. 
The Winter's Lectures for Teachers 

The Massachusetts Sunday School Associa- 
tion, under the direction of its new educa- 
tional secretary, Rev. John D. Pickles, has 
given the teachers of Greater Boston a winter 
of unusual opportunity. It has conducted 
three courses of popular lectures, the first, at 
Boston University, introductory tothe Sunday 
school lessons for 1906, the second, at the Ford 
Building, five lectures on The Art of Teach- 
ing, by Prof. T. S. Lowden of Clark Univer- 
sity, and the third, at the same place, Studies 
n Boys, Girls and Teachers, by Margaret 
Slattery of the State Normal School at Fitch- 
burg. These have been lectures to which 
admission was charged, and the attendance 
has averaged about three hundred. This 
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shows an unusual and encouraging interest 
in the educational work of the church. The 
specigl interest was shown in the lectures by 
Miss Slattery, who is unequalled in her own 
field. 


Bangor Reunion 

Twenty-three alumni and friends of Bangor 
Seminary living in or near Boston had a pleas- 
ant annual rally at the Bellevue Monday, and 
heard a scholarly paper from Rev. F. E. Stur- 
gis, D. D., relating to Prof. Bowne’s recent 
book, The Immanence of God. Rey. F. S. 
Hunnewell was re-elected president and Rev. 
A. H. Wheelock, secretary. 


The Mystery Play at Our Very Doors 

Most Bostonians are unable to visit Ober- 
ammergau, the home of the famous Passion 
Play. Perhaps few are aware that in our 
own West End, at the mission church of St. 
Augustine in Phillips Street, every Christmas 
and Easter for ten years a mystery play has 
been given, akin to that of Oberammergau, 
though its presentation by the children of this 
colored mission is of course much simpler. 
Their dusky, expressive faces contrast finely 
with the white drapery and scarlet uniforms, 
while their rich, mellow voices and reverent 
manner form an appropaiate setting for the 
beautiful words. The Easter play, which 
depicts the mystery of the resurrection and 
has much literary merit, was written by Fa- 
ther Field, head of the Church of St. John 
the Evangelist, of which St. Augustine is one 
of several missions. Here, as at Oberammer- 
gau, the opportunity to take part in the plays 
is a reward of good behavior, and the young 
girl who personates Mary is considered a very 
lovely character. 


The Midnight Law 


In their passion for a “‘ bigger, busier and 
better Boston” certain politicians and heads 
of commercial organizations have been work- 
ing the Massachusetts legislature to modify 
its law affecting the sale of liquors in Boston 
hotels. The consequence has been that new 
legislation has been proposed for the benefit 
of a few Boston hotels, which, if made law, 
would have increased those evils which follow 
a policy of liberal dealing with dealers in in- 
toxicants in all the large cities of the state. 
Governor Guild is being blamed for interfering 
at the last moment and forcing reconsidera- 
tion of the so-called “ Midnight law bill.’”’ 
In our opinion he is to be commended for it. 





Francis J. Van Horn, Preacher 


It is unusual t6 have a minister transferred 
four times across the continent, each time to 
a larger church and a greater task, within 
thirteen years of his ordination. Francis J. 
Van Horn, whose fat old Datch Bible bears 
the autograph of his immigrant ancestor of 
the eighteenth century, has served in Cincin- 
nati, Beverly, Des Moines and Wo-:cester; 
and now Seattle bids him come to lead the 
Plymouth forces out into fresh fields and a 
new church life. 

Dr. Van Horn has specializod as a preacher. 
From his Oberlin days, where he taught in 
the English department between his college 
and seminary courses, he has devoted much 
attention to public speech. His theory was 
well illustrated in a memorable address before 
tha Worcester Congregational Club three years 
ago, upon Psychic Pulpit Power, when he 
spoke for one hundred m‘nutes without a 
note, and held the attention of his hearers to 
the end. He bases successful preaching in 
hypnotism, and advocates the mesmerizing of 
an audience through the speaker’s presence, 
voice, matter and all the accessories of the 
occasion. The preacher, he declares, must 
hold attention through every art of speech, not 
omitting humor or the less worthy human in- 


terésts. But not every preacher has his yoice,, 


nor his attractive way of putting things. 
Dr. Van Horn believes in advertising. He 
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is frankly committed to bulletin boards upon 
the front of his church, to printer’s ink and 
even to the purchase of advertising space in 
the newspapers. He takes the ground that 
the crowd must be reached and that they 
must be gathered by all legitimate means 
which a lecturer ora political agitator would 
employ. He uses striking sermon topics and 
appeals to the native curiosity of the public 
by discussing themes on Sunday nights which 
are suggested by questions handei in to him, 
for instance, or gathered from replies to his 
own questions asked through the newspapers. 
He sincerely believes in practicing the arts of 
publicity, and draws into his congregations 
large numbers of people. Standing room has 
been occupied many evenings at the O:d South 
Church, when he has preached. 

Perhaps Dr. Van Horn’s most constructive 
work has been done in leading his church to 
more generous giving to the cause of missions. 
He has maintained the midweek service so as 
to attract hundreds of people, and the devo- 
tion of the church to their pastor was ex- 
pressed spontaneously at that service when 
the members knew they were to lose him. 
Soon after he came to Worcester, he secured 
the help of Rev. J. H. Matthews as an assistant 
pastor, under whose devoted leadership the 
Sunday school has been graded and increased. 
By this dual pastorate the preacher has been 
freed from much exacting routine and many 
petty details. A Norse congregation, formerly 
uncertain as to its career, has been brought 
into union with the church as a branch, and 
assisted in the support of a minister of its 
own. Over one hundred and fifty have united 
with the church in all, during this short pas- 
torate of only about four years. 

Dr. Van Horn will be missed by his associ- 
ates in the ministry, by his loyal people and 
by the crowds to whom he was the most pop- 
ular preacher in the city. His interest in the 
coming of Dr. Dawson for his brief visit, and 
in revival efforts in union with neighboring 
churches of other denominations was evident, 
and he preached in such meetings with great 
acceptance. His address at the recent annual 
convention of the Y. M. C. A. of Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island at Westfield, was a 
powerful appeal which struck the key for 
every session. Berea College gave him the 
“semilunar fardels’’ when he preached the 
baccalaureate sermon there two or three years 
ago. He has been a member of the Pruden- 
tial Committee of the A. B. C. F. M. since 
last fall, and is vice-president of the City Mis- 
sionary Society. Mrs. Van Horn and the 
seven fine children will never find friends 
more numerous or more devoted in her old 
western home than in the Heart of the Com- 
monwealth. The Old South Church has never 
been more servic2able to its constituency than 
under this closing pastorate, and the depart- 
ure of Dr. Van Horn leaves a vacancy diffi- 
cult to fill. A. W. H. 


Helpful Moralizings on the 
Disaster 


TRUE VALUES REVEALED 





(Universalist Leader) 


If the chief object of our lives is to build our 
block houses, and to build bigger and bigger 
houses every year and to fight each other to 
try to get more houses than some other fellow, 
and to count ourselves successful when we 
have a hundred houses when we cannot by 
any possibility live in more than one of them, 
then when something knocks down a few of 
our houses the disaster seems very serious. 
Or if success means a nine-course dinner and 
throwing away more food than we use, and 
we are brought down to just enough to nourish 
us for a few days, then no smaller word than 
calamity will cover our condition. But if we 
have cultivated that nature in which the life 
is more than meat, and the body than raiment, 
then are we possessed of a different standard 
of values, and will get a different result. 
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Articles by Dr. Brown of 
Oakland, Dr. Adams of 
San Francisco, Professor 
Buckham of Berkeley 








San Francisco’s Resurrection 


A Tri-Ministerial View of Conditions and Opportunities 


Some Vivid Descriptions 
and Profitable Lessons 











The Church and the Earthquake 


BY REV. CHARLES R. BROWN 
First Church, Oakland 


The readers of The Congregationalist 
are already acquainted through the daily 
papers with the great main facts touch- 
ing the disaster which has befallen our 
fair state, but some additional personal 
impressions regarding the way the Church 
of Christ bore itself in meeting the grave 
responsibility so suddenly thrust upon it, 
may be of interest. 


PROMPT ACTION 


When it was first reported to us in 
Oakland that San Francisco was burn- 
ing, a meeting of citizens was hastily 
called in the First Congregational Church, 
as it was large and central. Temporary 
organization was effected there which 
was completed at a meeting next morn- 
ing at the Chamber of Commerce. By 
the use of automobiles and boys on bi- 
cycles within less than forty minutes 
after the word came, thirty of the best 
women in our church were there to or- 
ganize, and before the first hour was 
gone, wash boilers of coffee were send- 
ing up their incense and food was cook- 
ing in quantity in anticipation of the 
hungry multitude which, driven out by 
earthquake and fire, was already throng- 
ing our streets. For the first few days 
fifteen hundred were thus provided for 
by this church alone and sixty.one other 
Oakland churches were similarly engaged. 
The food was not handed out across a 
counter—the people were comfortably 
seated at long tables in the chapels, 
‘decently and in order” that the Scrip- 
ture might be fulfilled. 

The railroad companies operating the 
ferry system inform us that over one 
hundred thousand people were brought 
to Oakland from San Francisco. Some 
were only provided for temporarily, for 
within a few days many were furnished 
transportation to other points in Cali- 
fornia or further east. And so generous 
and efficient was the work of the churches 
and that entered upon a little later by 
fraternities and by the more permanent 
camps established and maintained by the 
Citizens’ Relief Committee, that not a 
soul was turned away hungry or left 
without a place to sleep. Under the 
stress of the first overwhelming need, 
when three hundred thousand people 
were left homeless and the immediate 
resources of the great city across the 
bay were entirely destroyed, every one 
who came was fed and sheltered—the 
more discriminating forms of relief were 
entered upon later. 


INTERPRETERS AND REGISTRY OFFICES 


San Francisco is a cosmopolitan city 
and all the languages of earth were spoken 
in her streets. To meet the need of those 
who spoke no English, interpreters for 
all the principal languages were secured 
at our church, and every one applying for 
aid and manifestly in need of counsel, 
direction or comfort, heard the word of 


kindness in the tongue in which he was 
born and the Holy Ghost filled ajl the 
place where we were working. Other 
features of Pentecost were reproduced in 
that all men parted their possessions as 
others had need, neither was there any 
among us who lacked food or shelter. 

This serving of meals to the hungry 
multitude left innumerable spots on the 
carpets, some of them fresh and new, in 
our chapels but the people rejoice in 
them—they are as the honorable wounds 
of a veteran. The marks of what we 
have passed through has put upon our 
edifices a long line of service stripes and 
by this work of humanity they have been 
rededicated to the service of the One who 
sent out those words in the twenty. fifth 
of Matthew to preach the gospel of help- 
ful service to every creature. 

The ladies’ parlors were piled high with 
baggege, for the refugees from San Fran- 
cisco commonly carried their all in their 
hands. A regular checking system like 
that of a parcel-room in a railroad station 
was instituted the first morning and we 
had baggage of every description from 
neat dress suit cases to bird cages and 
personal belongings hastily tied up in 
bedquilts, all cared for by the church, 
which the poor people all recognized in- 
stantly as trustworthy. When the first 
large installment arrived a regular system 
of registry was begun and kept up—mem- 
bers of families who had been separated 
in the darkness and confusion of those 
two terrible nights when the city was 
burning were thus traced up and united. 


WHEN WORK WAS WORSHIP 


The radical difference between the 
Catholic and the Protestant point of 
view was illustrated by this fact. When 
Saturday came, the Protestant pastors of 
central Oakland came together to decide 
upon the work of the next day. Our 
churches were feeding the hungry, the 
homeless were sleeping on the cushions 
of the pews and many other forms of re- 
lief were in full possession of the sacred 
structures. It seemed best not to inter- 
rupt this, for the more permanent camps 
were not yet in commission. In view of 
the fact that there seemed to be no time 
and not much occasion for preaching, 
because the people were so busy practic- 
ing, we voted to omit all services on Sun- 
day. At almost the same hour the Cath- 
olic clergy were called together and they 
decided to hold all their regular services, 
saying ‘‘additional masses for the dead”’ 
who had been killed in San Francisco. 
One great branch of the church felt that 
the responsibility for the dead was now 
altogether with the Lord, while the re- 
sponsibility for the hungry, homeless 
living was largely upon us—the other 
branch revealed again its radical diver- 

-gerce from that form of religion, which in 
the judgment of many is to take the 1ight 
of the line for the future. 

All day Sunday, therefore, busy men and 
women were cooking and serving food in 
our churches, boys from the, Sunday 
school were piloting people to rooms and 
homes which were being placed at our 


disposal; twenty sewing machines were 
running in our own chapel making baby 
clothing, for eighteen babies were born 
in one of the San Francisco parks the 
first night of the fire and those little out- 
fits, prepared in loving anticipation which 
the angry flames had licked up, must be 
replaced. A corps of physicians and 
nurses were giving first aid to the in- 
jured in another part of the church; and 
in the Cadet Hall of the church a hospital 
was established, where sixty odd more 
serious cases were being treated. And as 
these descendants of those Puritans who 
almost trembled to kiss their comely 
wives on the Sabbath, lest it should be a 
worldly pleasure, engaged in all this it 
seemed to them that the sound of un- 
selfish activity in the house of God would 
be sweeter in the ears of One who insisted 
that the Sabbath was made for man than 
would have been the voice of many 
anthems and sermons. 


TOTAL DEPRAVITY DISPROVED 


Two doctrines, one old and one new, 
have received a criticism from which 
they will not soon recover in this region. 
The last vestiges of the doctrine of total 
depravity have been swept even from the 
most archaic mind. The splendor of 
human nature as it shone out under these 
terrible days has written for us a new 
exegesis upon the words, ‘‘Thou hast 
made him a little lower than the angels,”’ 
We have seen the latent moral resources 
of the community brought out and har- 
nessed to those huge tasks where they 
showed themselves adequate. In our 
own church, society girls whose names 
are always announced in connection with 
the exclusive, aristocratic functions were 
on the early shift—for we had to work in 
relays during the days when food was be- 
ing served from 6 A M. to 12P. M. because 
people were coming over who had eaten 
nothing for twenty.four hours or more— 
and they were on hand at a few minutes 
past six every morning for days together, 
serving tables. Homes and purses, hands 
and hearts were all open and ready to min- 
ister to the demands of the hour. 

And it was not only in generosity, but 
in those qualities of heroism, patience, 
hopefulness, so greatly needed at such a 
time, that human nature showed itself as 
the highest handiwork of God. People 
who had lost everything they owned save 
what they carried in their hands, and who 
had also lost the chance for profitable em- 
ployment because of inability to do the 
rough work which must now precede the 
varied forms of activity which filled 
yonder busy city the day before the 
earthquake, appeared, the corners of 
their mouths turned up, not down, hope- 
ful and determined, masters of them- 
selves and ready to lend a hand. The 
whole sum of human weakness (and we 
have seen a deal of it) cannot blind us to 
the fact that human nature is the most 
august thing to be found and that it has 
a way of calling out its moral reserves 
and of rising to the occasion under great 
emergencies. 
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SO CALLED SOCIALISM DISCREDITED 


The other doctrine on which discredit 
has been heaped isthat of socialism. The 
self-respecting working man has shown 
himself energetic, resourceful, dependa- 
ble, but below the ‘‘union standard ’”’ 
®there is “‘a mixed multitude” vast and 
ominous, which the moment that free 
food and shelter was in sight, stretched 
itself out in ease and refused to come to 
‘‘attention’’ for any form of work or 
service which might offer. The spur of 
necessity with more point to it than is 
contemplated under the régime where 
‘* government ownership and government 
control of all the resources and machinery 
of production would guarantee to every 
soul a living’? cannot be spared as yet 
from the sources of motive and stimulus 
to resolute effort. 


A JUDGMENT DAY 


We have had a day of judgment and 
men and women have been divided like 
sheep and goats—the splendid qualities of 
human nature have shown out with un- 
suspected splendor as the searching pres- 
ence of the Son of Man has been seen 
among us, and the mass of limp, untrust- 
worthy, menacing human nature in dis- 
tressing need of both personal and social 
redemption has also stood declared. 

With all the terrible losses we have in- 
curred, we are posting on the credit side 
of the ledger unspeakable gains. The in- 
security of all those values on which the 
people of our generation have been too 
ready to fix their main interest has been 
revealed when forty-eight seconds of 
trembling foundations changed the whole 
face of affairs for us all. The old spirit 
of reckless, careless pleasure seeking, so 
frequently crowding out the higher in- 
terests, has been replaced by a new seri- 
ousness and sense of responsibility which 
will last for more months than any one 
dare say. A feeling of detachment from 
the temporal, destructible things that are 
seen, and a new appreciation of those 
unseen things which are unshaken and 
eternal, has emerged in the mood and 
atmosphere of this whole region. The 
earthquake rent in pieces the gay, proud 
city ; and after the earthquake a fire; and 
after the fire ‘‘a still small voice,’ which 
ears and hearts made sensitive by suffer- 
ing, are hearing and heeding as never 
before. 


The New San Francisco 


BY REV. GEORGE C, ADAMS 
Pastor First Congregational Church 


The last few days have brought a 
change so sudden and bewildering that 
we have to ask if we are really the same. 
On Easter Sunday the old First Church 
held services as helpful and inspiring as 
any in its history, with audiences that 
packed the great auditorium to the doors. 
Many went away unable to gain admit- 
tance; one week later forty of the mem- 
bers and friends met with the hospitable 
Plymouth people, whose house had not 
been seriously injured, and were glad to 
find so many. 


THE BLOW TO FIRST CHURCH 


Probably no church in the city has been 
harder hit than the First. The historic 
building, erected in the pastorate of Dr. 
Stone, is only four walls, most of them 
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not usable. The loss is total. As to the 
membership, it is supposed that on the 
morning of April 18 580 members were in 
the city; it is known that at least 325 of 
these were burned out, and at least 100 
more had to move because of the prox- 
imity of the fire. They are scattered 
everywhere; many of them may never be 
heard from; it will take years to get the 
membership roll in anything like syste- 
matic shape. Thesituation is made more 
perplexing by the uncertainty as to what 
course is wise; that cannot be determined 
hastily ; the work of this church in recent 
years has been largely made possible by 
the hotel people; no one can tell whether 
that element will exist as in the past. 
We can only hold together the remnant 
of the congregation that can be found 
until we have time to learn where the 
church home ought to be. 


THE HOPEFUL SIDE 


Financially the situation is far from 
being hopeless; the lot at Post and Mason 
Streets was worth $300,000 a few days 
ago, and will be again at some time in 
the future; the insurance amounts to 
only $40,000. It looks as if with careful 
management and patience and good judg- 
ment we may have a First Church as 
great and strong and helpful as it has 
ever been. There is no note of discour- 
agement among the members, nor among 
any class of people who belong to San 
Francisco; the only thought is how to 
make the city of the future greater, and 
better, and more enduring than the past. 
As a denomination we have our full share 
of the loss; the First, Third and Fourth 
Churches are totally d stroyed, also the 
quaint Seaman’s Chapel, whose pastor, 
Rev. Joseph Rowell, passed his eighty- 
sixth birthday the Sunday after the fire. 
Whether we shall have to make a read- 
justment of organizations, or keep each 
so far as possible, cannot now be decided. 


THE PASSING OF THE WOODEN CITY 


It has been freely prophesied in the past 
that San Francisco would have a great 
fire some day, because it was a ‘‘ wooden 
town’”’; the fire has come; the part of 
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the city that was all wood is standing yet, 
and the part that was mostly stone and 
brick is in ruins; the long line on which 
firemen and soldiers made their last heroic 
fight and won, is all wooden, the advantage 
that was used being two streets that were 
each a hundred feet wide; by dynamitinog 
back toward the fire, and so widening 
the already wide streets, and making a 
superhuman effort on the far side of the 
strge8, they succeeded; even then the 
firs got across Van Ness Avenue in one 
place, but was held by a fierce fight at 
the narrow street a block beyond. For 
three days we heard constantly the ex- 
plosions that told of the war with the 
elements; the wind kept changing so that 
it blew the flames in directions as yet un- 
scorched; the first two days took every 
bank, wholesale house, retail firm of any 
importance, city buildings, every hotel of 
any size, in fact everything that made a 
great city. 


THE UNITED STATES TROOPS A COMFORT 


The greatest comfort through it all was 
the presence of quite a large force of 
United States troops at the army posts in 
and about the city. Soldiers patrolled 
every part of the city that was not on 
fire; any man caught looting was shot 
instantly ; in one case, in a part that was 
untouched by the fire, a man walked along 
as if looking at the conflagration, and 
when he thought he was safe he lit a 
piece of unstranded rope in his hand and 
stooped to set fire to the house beside 
which he was; he never rose again, a 
soldier’s bullet going through his head as 
he stooped. The most remarkable result 
of it all is that for atime at least we have 
a prohibition city, and it is a case where 
prohibition prohibits. During the fire 
any man seen with a bottle of liquor had 
it smashed by the first soldier he met; 
and any dealer trying to save a barrel 
of whisky heard the butt of a gun go 
through it, and saw his liquor flow off 
into the gutter. There has been almost 
perfect order, and little or no drunken- 
ness. Every yark for a time became a 
tent city; any one who had a home left 
shared it gladly with the first refugees 





The ruins of First Church, San Francisco, in center of picture 


Today, on the corner of Post and Mason Streets, in our earth-shaken and fire-gutted city, 
there stand the walls of what was for many years the house of worship of the First Congrega- 
tional Church—the mother church in California. Either on the old site or in some other location, 
if it should seem that a better one can be found, the life of this church will go on and will be 
perpetuated. The city will be rebuilt, so also will be the church.—The Pacific. 
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that came along; on Sunday morning as 
we went to church one man was shedding 
tears because he had found no one that 
needed the shelter of his home. 


SYMPATHY FITS THE DISASTER 


No one knows how many good people 
God has in this old world until he passes 
through such an experience as this and 
then he wonders that he never knew it 
before. And the practical sympathy and 
active help of all the world outside; it 
has been marvelous; while the flames 
were still raging trains from Los Angeles, 
Ogden, Salt Lake City, Denver, boats 
from Stockton and other points on the 
coast were hurrying in, while the papers 
were telling the number of trains from 
Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston, 
and the wires were hot with messages of 
money available; it is safe to say that in 
all these terrible days not one person in 
San Francisco has gone hungry, unless he 
was too ignorant to learn where to go for 
food. Stations have been opened at con- 
venient points, where food is issued at 
stated times each day; those who deal 
out the supplies are for the most part 
discreet, and there has been very little 
waste. San Francisco thanks all the 
world for a sympathy as large as its dis- 
aster, and a prompt help that has dis- 
armed all fear. 


THE PREVAILING COURAGE 


As to the future, a grander city than 
before is to rise at once; before the fire 
was out plans were under way for the 
restoration of many buildings on a grander 
scale, and no one whose preserce is worth 
anything dares talk other than cheerfully. 
Old Glory is floating as I write from many 
a flagstaff in front of the homes that re- 
maip, and the multitudes that are home- 
less are as ready to smile as those who 
have something left. We are living the 
‘‘simple life’’ and all on one level; the 
millionaire and the pauper stand together 
in ‘‘the bread line,’’ for supplies can be 
had in no other way. On one of the 
shelter tents in Golden Gate Park is hung 
the legend, ‘‘Ged bless our home,” and 
from a battered house not far away a 
framed card is on the door which says, 
“Cheer up.”’ This is the prevailing spirit 
and it means victory. 


The Ruined City Arises 
BY PROF, J. W. BUCKHAM, BERKELEY, CAL. 


For ten mornings now the people of 
central California have awakened to the 
as yet unaccustomed consciousness that 
there is no San Francisco, or rather that 
the old San Francisco is gone. For there 
is @ San Francisco, stronger in public 
spirit, in determination, in enterprise, in 
idealism, in all that makes a city great 
than ever before. What matters it that 
most of the citizens are scattered, busi- 
ness crippled, banks closed (bank vault 
rather for that is all that remains of 
them), the reconstructed city already 
stands, fair and firm and resplendent in 
the vision and will of men who know 
nothing of defeat. And it will speedily 
be a reality. Such is the power of faith 
and resolution. The mornings that dawn 
on us here therefore are not mornings 
of regret and gloom. This is not a de- 
pressed land. Yet the days are full of 
tasks. Relief and reconstruction, recon- 


struction and relief—these are the two 
great watchwords, the twin tasks of the 
hour. 

EVERYBODY SYMPATHETIC 


Funds and supplies for relief have been 
humanely, generously, splendidly lavished 
upon stricken San Francisco by a sym- 
pathetic and warm-hearted people, but 
the administration of these funds and 
supplies is an undertaking of no small 
magnitude and to the task the cities about 
the bay, and indeed throughout the state, 
are bending themselves with a fine de- 
votion, care and constancy. Long lines 
of patient refugees and friends of refu- 
gees may be seen awaiting their turns at 
the doors of the Relief Committee of 
Oakland. And the smaller cities are do- 





An Appeal for Christian 
Sympathy 


OAKLAND, CAL., APRIL 30, 1906, 

To Our Brethren: The earthquake and fire 
entirely destroyed five Congregational churches 
in San Francisco—First, Third, Fourth, Swedish 
and Chinese. Serious damage was also done to 
our other churches in San Francisco, Savta 
Rosa, San José, Redwood and many other cities. 

The total destruction of the business interests 
of San Francisco has entirely cut off the incomes 
of thousands of wage and salary earners, who 
cannot join in the immediate work of clearing 
away débris and rebuilding which must precede 
the more varied activities which a few weeks 
ago afforded them profitable employment. The 
business of many able and generous Christians 
has been totally destroyed. All this greatly re- 
duces the giving ability of our people. 

The churches here deeply appreciate the gen- 
erous Offers of assistance in rebuilding which 
have come from our brethren in the East and 
Middle West. And in recognition of these offers, 
the Congregational ministers of the region 
around San Francisco Bay have appointed us 
asa committee to ascertain and tabulate dam- 
ages to church buildings, to inquire as to the 
ability of each church to restore itself, and to 
receive and wisely apply all funds contributed 
for such purpose. 

The Christian people of California are brave, 
generous, resourceful, but under this staggering 
blow we will deeply value the fraternal assist- 
ance in reconstruction which may come to us 
from the larger fellowship. Communications 
and contributions may be sent to Rev. H. H. 
Wikoff, secretary and treasurer, 2529 College 
Avenue, Berkeley, Cal, who is also the local 
representative of the Congregational Church 
Building Society. 

CHARLES R. BRowN, 
GEORGE C. ADAMS, 
J. K. MCLEAN, 

H. H. WIKOFF, 

I. C. MESERVE, 


Committee. 











ing their part of the work, too. It is 
an experience that gives one a peculiar 
sense of vital contact with humanity to 
stand behind the desk and receive the 
applications for supplies that come from 
all sorts and conditions of men and wo- 
men, some timid and hesitating, others 
confident and communicative, but all, 
for the most part, appreciative aud grate- 
ful. One goes from such work, weary, 
but with a new love for bis kind. 


THE SURPRISED TRANS-PACIFIC 
TRAVELERS 


The first visit to the city since its un- 
doing, enables one to understand how it 
may well be true, as reported, that the 
sailors from a vessel coming inte port 
from across the Pacific having heard noth- 
ing of the great disaster, were almost be- 
side themselves with amazement and hor- 
ror, wringing their hands at the awful 
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devastation which confronted them. As 
one leaves the Ferry Building, most hap- 
pily spared, and glances up at the great 
tower, already being reconstructed, he is 
| Struck at the sight of the hands of the 
great clock pointing ominously to the 
fatal hour (5.16) at which the knell of 
the sleeping city sounded. As described 
by one of the most intelligent observers, 
the earthquake began with a tremendous 
concussion, caused by an upward thrust 
of the earth, as shown by many indica- 
tions, for example, the breaking of the 
top plates of a high pile of china. This 
| was followed by a rapid wrenching, or 
| Shaking, ending in a slow roll back and 
| forth as of acupin a saucer. In Berke- 
, ley the first concussion was not so marked 
and there was a perceptible and terrify- 
ing acceleration of the wrenching motion 
| followed by a sudden subsidence. 
| The business section of San Francisco 
_is one vast, colossal ruin and desolation, 
| too recent to be impressive, too matter- 
| of-fact to be picturesque. And yet it has 
its redeeming features. For there stand, 
' erect and unip jured structurally, the lofty, 
graceful Call Building, the superb Flood 
Building, the Merchant’s Exchange, the 
| Chronicle Building, the Hayward Build- 
| ing and a few others—the tallest in the 
city—triumphant monuments of thor- 
| ough building and fine architecture. 
| It is a sorry sight to walk through the 
| desolate streets and see the evidences on 
every hand of the destruction of costly 
;and beautiful articles. On Post and 
Kearney Streets, where stood the finest 
| shops, and on Van Ness Avenue and other 
| streets where were once the most sump- 
| tuous and palatial residences are pieces of 
| picture frames, bits of costly china, 
| burned rugs and tapestries and other 
|} remnants of fine and expensive work- 
|manship. It is a distressing spectacle, 
| for a thing of beauty is a joy—though not 
, forever. 





LEVELING HUMAN DISTINCTIONS 

And yet one feels a strange indifference 
to this loss after all. A singular con- 
tempt for it comes over him as he turns 
from it to watch the lines of people pass- 
ing to and fro through the depleted, 
ruined streets, many of them with bags 
and bundles making their way from their 
ruined homes to a place of refuge. These 
men and women and children are the real 
treasures. The very loss of rich and 
costly possessions has broken down the 
wall of separation between ranks and 
classes and made all one. A great sense 
of fellow-feeling and of the worth of hu- 
manity possesses men. How good it is! 
| Everything else fades into insignificance. 
, Every one shares the-feeling of human 
| kin. With an unwonted courtesy the 
| militiaman warns the passenger of danger 
| from a tottering wall or directs him away 
' from a street that is impassable. Knots 
of people here and there—strangers in all 
likelihood—are relating their experiences 
of escape from the earthquake and fire 
with a fine exchange of confidence and 
comradeship. Here is a man opening his 
safe; a little group gathers about him 
and every one is glad to see him pull out 
his books and papers unhurt. A pleas- 
antry is always in erder in California, 
no matter how trying the circumstances, 
and just now pleasantries are plentiful, 





Continued on page 689. 
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The Dayton Tri-Church Gacncl Feb. 7-9, 1906 


Tri-Union—Its Probable Effect on Congregationalism 


Third and Concluding Article on the Proposed Union of the Three Denominations 


Too many magazine articles and books by 
globe-trotters and car-window philosophers 
have I read to venture light-heartedly on the 
role of generalizing or dogmatizing on the 
problem of whether the union of United Breth 
ren, Methodist Protestants and Congregation- 
alists already under way should have been 
entered upon or should be consummated. 
Viewed from one standpoint it would be 
shallow so to do, from another standpoint 
egotistical, and from yet another—futile. 

There are however, certain aspects of the 
matter which have come to have more prom- 
inence in my own thought since the brief 
trip to Baltimore, Pittsburg and Dayton 
was taken. Whatever else travel and per- 
sonal observation fail to do, they do broaden 
one’s range of thought, give practical content 
to what may have been only an abstract ideal, 
and force queries which the closet-idealist 
or the sanctum-staying editor may never 
know. 

Marriages of sects, like marriages of your 
kindred, are of two kinds—the expected or 
the unexpected, the romantic or the rationa!, 
the self-realizing or the self-sacrificing. Au- 
thorities by no means agree as to which of 
these is the superior. Affinities in marriage 
are different in kind and plane; some esti- 
mate sgreement on domestic economy as de- 
cisive; others, agreement on intellectual and 
spiritual ideals; others think of naught but 
sentiment. Moreover, observant authorities 
differ as to whether variation or similarity in 
type and in ideals produces the finest fruit of 
union. 

A church in this country truly catholic and 
inclusive must avoid sectionalism and must 
include all the race stocks, all the distinct 
groupings of mankind, racial and vocational. 
Congregationalism hitherto has been a church 
of the North, not of the South; its race stock 
has been chiefly Anglo-Saxon; its dominant 
point of view has been New Englandish; and 
its rank and file have increasingly come from 
dwellers in suburban towns or cities, profes- 
sional men and men of the trading or manu- 
facturing class. Opportunity now offers to 
ally itself with some white Southerners, with 
folk many of whcm are of Germanic rather 
than Anglo-Saxon stock, and to add to its 
fellowship dwellers in country districts and 
on the farmer, where individualism is native 
and where sturdy young men and women are 
bred for the missionary and clerical callings. 

Congregationalism, from Edwards down to 
Torrey, has bred more outstanding leaders 
who have been evangelists to the Church at 
large than any other sect, but it has not been 
an evangelizing church in the sense of putting 
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to the front in its home work the persistent 
use of revival methods and those appeals to 
the emotions and the will which the evangel- 
ists employ. Of late Horace Bushnell has 
triumphed over Jonathan Edwards; education 
and Christian nurture are most relied upon 
among us, and the professional evangelist 
gets a chillier welcome and less results than 
ever before. 

The proposed tri-union aligns us with sects 
which have made pastoral, not professional, 
evangelism normal; which have minimized 
education to a degree they now admit to have 
been unfortunate. Many of them bring from 
German ancestors of an age that knew not 
Haeckel or Harnack or the tendencies they 
stand for, mystical, devotiona!, emotional 
qualities which Paritanism and our rational 
type of Christianity never had in full flower. 
Whether these qualities are welcome, and 
offset any ignorance of or hostility to even 
the assured results of Higher Criticism, com- 
parative religions, and a theology adjusted to 
the evolutionary hypothesis, will depend upon 
the personal point of view. That our pro- 
posed new brethren are of the anti-Calvinistic, 
Arminian school of Reformed theology does 
not raise a ripple of dissent in these days of 
less rigorous determinism, and theological 
toleration—vor indifference. 

How long this mood of toleration will last in 
the Church at large isan open question. Signs 
are not lacking that the next decade or two 
will have less fair weather.and more storm. 
The creed formulated at Dayton is the best 
product of its kind of the early years of the 
new century in any representative attempt to 
restate abiding truth in current terms and 
with present-day emphasis and proportion. 
If it be left as it is, pending union, and then 
be for testimony and not a rigid test of admis- 
sion to the ministry, well and good. But will 
it so stand? 

Quite as rigorously as the Puritans and with 
an explicitness in formal church law and dis- 
cipline which the Puritans never surpassed, 
the United Brethren and Methodist Protestant 
fathers made incursion into the realm of per- 
sonal ethics and prescribed minutely and 
proscribed ruthlessly for both clergy and 
laity. They fought slavery when it was an 
issue, they have always stood for temperance 
and sobriety in conduct, simplicity in life and 
non-conformity to the standards of this world. 
By tradition and instinct they align naturally 
with us, under that splendid last section of 
the Dayton creed, which is the high-water 
mark of the ethical uprising of the year 1905 
in this country as it was reflected in eeclesi- 
astical procedure. Some would welcome this 


proposed union, simply on account of the 
opportunity it gives for co-operation with 
like-minded Christian folk agreed as to the 
special call upon the Church at this time for 
formal, aggressive participation in civic bet- 
terment and social redemption. 

This proposed marriage I take it is more or 
less romantic; it would not have been predicted 
fifteen years ago; each party then had ac- 
quaintances in the Lord’s family with whom 
its ties were closer, traditionally if not actu- 
ally. It isa marriage in which the determin- 
ing factor is polity, domestic economy, mode. 
of administering the new home, rather than 
one in which the binding tie is consent to the 
same philosophical, theological and religious 
interpretations of the world in which the 
home isto be. It is a union calculated to en- 
large the area of national territory in which a. 
conception of democratic, non-prelatical indi- 
vidualistic church-government has adequate, 
healthy representation, and it will broaden 
the racial and class composition of the three 
sects affected. The center of population and 
of power in the united Church from the Con- 
gregational standpoint will be farther West 
than it now is, but from Methodist Protestant’s 
and United Brethren’s standpoint it will be: 
farther East. 





Education 


The impending substitution of Sisters of 
Mercy for the male teachers of the large 
number of Roman Catholic youth in the 
philanthropic and educational institutions at 
Feehanville, Ill., is creating trouble in the 
archdiocese of Chicago over which Archbishop 
Quigley rules; and it is another blow at the 
Christian Brothers, the celebrated teaching 
order, which hitherto has furnished the teach- 
ers. 

Roanoke Collegeof Salem, Va., of which Rev. 
J. A. Morehead is president, succeeding Julius 
Dreher, chronicles a large gain in its enroll- 
ment of which eighty per cent. are members 
of Christian churches and twenty-five or more 
have the ministry in view. Mr. Carnegie has 
pledged a conditional gift but the college needs 
about $8,000 additional income for current ex- 
penses, as well as funds to provide two addi- 
tional professorships and a new dormitory. 


The Home Missionary Fund 


FOR SENDING THE CONGREGATIONALIST TO 
FRONTIER WORKERS 


Miss E. K. Stone...... 


A Friend, Pittsfield... 
A Friend, Topsfield 
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Closet and Altar 


THE BEAUTY OF EARTH 


Thou hast made heaven, the heaven of 
heavens, with all their host, the earth and 
all things that are thereon, the seas and 
all that is in them, and Thou preservest 
them all. 





However the world was created or 
evolved; here it is, a great, glad, glorious 
gift. We did not fashion one blade of 
grass init. The labors of our hands were 
never asked; we were born, and opened 
our eyes and it was there. Some one had 
given it to us asa gift. Loch, mountain, 
moor, sunset and evening star. Next 
time that you walk abroad try to think 
of creation as a gift.—G. H. Morrison. 





It is the very privilege of man to be able 
in some degree to ‘‘share God’s rapture ”’ 
in his creation, to see and know that it is 
very good.—Cosmo Gordon Lang. 





What we call the study of natural sci- 
ence is really the practice of the presence 
of God if we feel for the wisdom, the 
tenderness, or the purpose which lies 
beneath the external appearance.— EL. EF. 
Hale. 





Flowers preach to us if we will hear— 
The rose saith in the dewy morn, 
Iam most fair; 
Yet all my loveliness is born 
Upon a thorn. 
The poppy saith amid the corn, 
Let but my scarlet head appear 
And I am held in scorn; 
Yet juice of subtle virtue lies 
Within my cup of curious dyes. 
The lilies say, Behold how we 
Preach without words of purity. 
The violets whisper from the shade 
Which their own leaves have made, 
Men scent our fragrance on the air, 
Yet take no heed 
Of humble lessons we would read. 
But not alone the fairest flowers: 
The merest grass 
Along the roadside where we pass, 
Lichen and moss and sturdy weed, 
Tell of His love who sends the dew, 
The rain and sunshine too, 
To nourish one small seed. 





To love earth’s beauty is sign of some 
capacity for loving Heaven’s content.— 
EO: B: 

Thine are these gifts of joy and 
beauty in the opening year, Father of 
Life, in whom we live and love! The 
sunlight and the showers speak of 
Thy bounty, the promise of Thy care 
heartens the sower in his toil. Thou 
hast laid up in store through wintry 
days the hidden strength which brought 
these leaves and early blossoms forth. 
Thou hast remembered and art ever 
with us, our life and our interpreter 
for all the life of earth. Thou hast 
given wus eyes for vision, ears for 
music, hearts to take delight in all the 
wonder of the passing days, faith to 
trust Thee even in Thy mysteries of 
sin and sorrow, fire and storm, earth- 
quake and destroying wind. We 
bless Thee for our lives with Thee 
and for our joy of faith and love. 
Perfect Thy thought concerning us 


and make ws like Thyself. In the. 


name of Christ. Amen. 
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Greater New York 


(The Congregationalist may be_obtqgined-in. New 
York at the Congregational Bookstore, 156 Fifth 
Avenue; in Brooklyn of T. B Ventres, 297 Fulton 
Street, and C. F. Halsey, Plymouth Church ) 


An Addition to Polyglot Congregationalism 

The Bethlehem Finnish-Swedish Congre- 
gational Church of Port Morris, Bronx, has 
been recognized, and the difficulty of the task 
was commensurate with the length of the 
name. The council which met last week was 
the second and successful one to carry out the 
project. The first council met over a year 
ago and adjourned, owing to its inability to 
distinguish various points of racial, linguistic 
and ecclesiastical etiquette. After listening 
with apparent wisdom to sundry speeches in 
Finnish and Swedish, some of them vaguely 
interpreted, it felt the matter would better 
wait till the moderator had learned a new 
language or the records and minutes could be 
turned into lucid English. The latter was ac- 
complished first, a Swedish opposing congre- 
gation withdrew to other territory, the c)un- 
cil met again. At the first meeting of the 
first council, however, it seeming impossible 
to explain to the Swedish-Finnish friends that 
the service arranged for the evening (in English 
and Swedish) should be postponed till the 
council again met, it was deemed best to hold 
the service, which was done with great en- 
thusiasm. 

The second council convened last week, and 
under clearer conditions recognized the new 
church, which meets in the partially com- 
pleted building of the former Port Morris 
church, started by the Extension Society in 
1896. As the public services usually accom- 
panying recognition had been held a year 
earlier, the council’s action this time was fol- 
lowed simply by an address from Dr. J. M. 
Whiton. Thus des our polity adapt itself to 
novel conditions and maintain the liberty of 
our forefathers. 


A Simple Creed and an Herolc Work 


This Bethlehem Church declared that it had 
no creed save the Bible and its declaration of 
the gospel of Christ. Its membership cove- 
nant depends on a vital expression of Chris- 
tian living. If its members do not keep up 
their interest and activity, they are soon 
dropped from the roll. Rov. Mathew Josefson, 
who was ordained in Worcester, is not yet 
proficient in English, so his danghter wrote 
and read a translation of his paper, which 
was thoroughly evangelical and satisfactory. 

The mission has been five years in existence, 
a hundred members have been received and 
forty to fifty are now actively working. They 
have a fund of $600 toward purchasing the 
building from the Extension Society. They 
are only able to pay their pastor $60 a month 
at present, but he makes that and often less 
do. Yet in the church’s need this earnest 
missionary worker has just donated $100! 
And his family, who help to keep the house 
going, also gave in proportion. In addition, 
this company of earnest. Christians has prom- 
ised not to appeal to any of our societies for 
aid. The nobility of this sacrificial life is a 
trumpet call to more comfortable Christians 
to respond to the cause of church extension. 


Ministers’ New Brotherhood 

The extension of Congrogationalism and the 
expansioa of New York are both evidenced in 
the birth of a lusty new ministerial infant. 
The Queens Brotherhood of Congregational 
Ministers was organized at Richmond Hill 
last week with six men, Rev. Messrs. Rob- 
erts, Raymond, Peck, Williams, Bosworth and 
Liggett, representing Dunton, Flushing, Co- 
rona, Brooklyn Hills, Woodhaven and Rich- 
mond Hill, respectively. These brethren are 
preparing to grapple with the swiftly approach- 
ing development of real estate and population 
which has already amazed the people of outer 
Brooklyn contiguous to Qaeens Borough. A 
second church in the outskirts of Fiushing is 


organized and probably will soon enter con- 
ference fellowship. 

Opportunities for Congregational extension 
in Queens are boundless—if the laymen will 
devote time and money to acquire strategic 
centers. A prominent official in another de- 
nomination has just discovered a community 
of 15,000 people, whose existence he did not 
know, with a single little church; and he 
thought he knew every hamlet and its condi- 
tions in this vast borough, larger than any of 
the others. Congregational investors should 
begin at once. Dr. J. G. Roberts is president 
of ths brotherhood, Mr. Raymond, Flushing’s 
energetic new pastor, is secretary. Meetings 
will be held monthly. The new brotherhood 
must receive the hearty support of the large 
churches in its voluntary efforts to serve the 
larger interests of the denomination and the 
kingdom of Christ. 


Plymouth Gives Another Loving Cup 


Dr. Hillis and his people never fall in love 
with a good man or a good cause half. heart- 
edly. Dr. Dawson departed after his first 
visit with a beautiful loving cup and other 
tributes of friendship swiftly but surely cul- 
tivated. Now Dr. Arthur H. Smith, Plym- 
outh’s own foreign missionary pastor, having 
completed his special campaiga in this terri- 
tory, has also been presented with the cup of 
affection. It was inscribed: To Dr. Arthur 
H. Smith, author, philanthropist and mission- 
ary; with admiration and love of Plymouth 
Church. Mrs. Smith was given a typewriter. 
Whether the machine can keep pace with Dr. 
Smith in full swing, no man is willing to say. 
Dr. Hillis presented the gifts, and the event 
was worthy of the haystack movement. 


Preparations for Gipsy Smith’s Mission 

Dr. Cadman is urging his brethren to take 
plenty of time and arrange to insure the suc- 
cess of the British evangelist’s visit to the 
city next October. The ministers in answer 
have sent up a suggestion to the Manhattan- 
Brooklyn Conference of Churches at its May 
meeting, that all the churches combine and 
plan for work in the fall. 


A Warning to Ministerial Associations 

Credentials issued by the Manhattan Asso- 
ciation to Rev. James J. Banbury, recently of 
Brooklyn, who expressed the expectation of 
joining an Illinois association in or not far 
from Chicago, have been rendered worthless 
by misconduct since diseovered. Mr. Banbury 
has disapp2ared from view, and churches are 
warned against employing him without further 
investigation. He was formerly a Methodist 
missionary in China and is now supposed to 
be canvassing for insurance. 


Safeguarding Life and Limb 

Dr. Josiah Strong, president of the Ameri- 
can Institate of Social Service, having sent 
forth the 1906 Year-Book of Social Progress 
after exasperating delays through printers’ 
strikes, is urging the immediate advancement 
of the movement to protect men from machin- 
ery, and in every way guard life and limb 
amid the innumerable industrial hazards of 
modern labor. A record kept during part of 
last year showed 2,555 fatalities within the city 
in nine months, or a rate of 3,406 per year, 
nearly eleven cases every working day. Com- 
parisons with Europe reveal that the greater 
number of sueh deaths could be avoided and 
therefore the causes must be removed by 
those responsible rather than to insult Divine 
Providence by attributing these misfortunes 
to him. Dr. Tolman, director of the institute, 
shows lantern slides depicting the larger num- 
ber of safety devices exhibited in the Berlin 
and Amsterdam museums. 

SYDNEY. 





Bishop Codman of the Protestant Episcopal 
diocese of Maine has again been indicted for 
libel by a Maine jury. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


The Light of Spring 


BY EDITH M,. THOMAS 


Yon leaves that have newly escaped from their prison— 
Whence got they the golden-green Light that they wear? 
Out of what realm of the Faery uprisen? 

Fanned by what mystical, dream-laden air? 


And the Flame that is blown through your grass blades so tender— 
That tremulous Flame, of duration so brief— 

I swear, it is more than the noonday’s mere splendor, 

Transfusing the venturous blade and the leaf! 


And the pale, first flowers, that arise like a vision— 
Each with a wavering nimbus is crowned: 

Oh, how have they gathered such Luster Elysian, 
So lately deep-pent in the obdurate ground? 


Aud the Light of a Hope, that inly is burning— 

That responds to the glow on the leaf and the flower— 
Oh, what is that Light to which all things are turning— 
Thou, too, O my heart, in this magical hour? 


That Light which without, which inly, is burning— 
All-folding and lovely, yet nameless, its sleight: 

—I dream the whole tremulous world, in its yearning, 
Is fain to dissolyve—to be lost in that Light! 


Earning an 


Education * 


By Agnes E. Ryan 


VI. Getting a Position 


In January, before I was graduated in 
June, I faced my prospects with new 
seriousness. There were one hundred 
and forty dollars to pay on a debt for my 
father; I owed one hundred and sixty 
dollars to the Massachusetts Society for 
the University Education of Women; a 
family of four besides myself were soon 
to depend on me for support, and—well, 
that is all I need tell you. It meant that 
the day after graduation I must be ready 
to slip into a position. 

I took aceount of my resources. I was 
taking pedagogics that semester so I 
could teach, if everything else failed; I 
took the Boston Public Library examina- 
tions and the civil service examinations ; 
I summed up all of my experience in 
clerical work with the clubs, societies and 
offices; but my mind and heart were set 
upon getting into the field of literature. 
The more I thought about the work I 
wanted to do in the world the more de- 
termined I became to do it. But I had 
my thesis to write, examinations, sewing 
and graduation affairs to attend to besides 
earning my daily bread and shelter, so 
each day had to be lived by itself and 
thoughts of a position put aside for the 
time. 

I was graduated the first week in June. 
I went immediately to my little attic- 
room with two days’ food and my diploma, 
prepared to give myself up completely to 
two days and two nights of sleep and rest. 
I set out then, to get my position. 

I had told one of the professors of 
English at college what I wanted and 
asked him how I should get it. I had 
given him no proof of my ability to 
write; he doubted if literature was my 
forte. What judgment and taste and 
fitness for editorial work I might have or 


* Copyright, Agnes E. Ryan, 1906. 


develop he could not tell. That might be 
my chance. Usually people had to write 
to get into the literary field. Many an 
editor cannot write, however, and many 
a writer cannot edit, was his comment. 

As for getting a position, he could give 
me letters, but assured me of how little 
use they would be. The only way, as 
long as I could not wait to write and 
prove myself, was to go about to the 
magazines, the newspapers, the publish- 
ing houses, say what I wanted and get it 
by the sheer strength of my own person. 
ality, and hold it by ability if I had it; 
if I got a position that way it would be 
because I deserved it, because I was 
made of the right stuff. ‘‘Do you want 
the letters? ’”’ he finished. 

No, I would have no letters. He had 
given me little encouragement, but his 
frankness had been just what I needed. 
It put me on my mettle. I told him I 
was glad to know just where I stood, and 
that I would get a position! 

I loved literature. I was confident that 
it was the field I wanted and that I could 
both write and edit. I whispered to my- 
self, ‘‘Give me one week with my nose 
off the grindstone and see.”’ 

Going to a directory, I hunted for the 
names of magazines, newspapers and 
publishers and wrote the addresses of as 
many as I could find in a little note-book. 
Taking the note-book and a pencil, I set 
out to call at the various addresses and 
get a position. With the pencil I crossed 
off the names of the magazines from my 
note-book as fast as they turned me down. 

It did not take long to find out the con- 
ventional way of meeting applicants. 
When I had called at six or eight places 
and found the heads of departments very 
sure that their corps of workers was 
quite complete or regretted that I did not 
know shorthand, or got rid of me by 
taking my name and address and saying 


they would put me on the list of appli- 
cants, it put me on my mettle anew. 

I had less than seven dollars in my 
pocket and I knew about how far it 
would go in paying a dollar and a half 
room rent every week and in getting ten 
cent meals three times aday. It looked 
pretty serious, but I could not help seeing 
a funny side to it, too. The men who 
turned me down seemed so sober and 
sorry about it, that when I got outside 
of their sanctums I had to laugh in spite 
of myself. ‘‘He thinks he has damped 
my ardor for good and all, does he?”’ 
I would say to myself, and it not only 
seemed sort of a joke on the editor, but 
it helped keep my courage normal. 

I called at one of the last places on 
my list (which had been replenished), a 
place where a college friend had for- 
merly worked. They made me an offer. 
I might come into their rooms, make my- 
self useful in clerical work, and get a 
literary apprenticeship, the first three 
months to be without pay! 

The ground was going from under my 
feet again. This after my years of pa- 
tient work and study with the hope of 
getting a good position! What a snare 
was this life anyway? I said, however, 
that I would take the apprenticeship and 
be glad to get it provided I absolutely 
could not do any better. I was not will- 
ing, however, to accept the small pros- 
pects they offered me after the apprentice- 
ship until the very last resource had been 
exhausted. To begin to borrow money 
for my meager living expenses now that 
I was through college and could give all 
of my time appalled me. Why, I had 
earned my way for the most part and 
gone to college too! Must I now begin to 
work for the privilege of learning a trade, 
would my years of preparation stand me 
in no stead, and must I actually borrow 
money for my food and the roof over 
me, to say nothing of my family and 
other obligations? 

If I had needed sobering to the serious- 
ness of the work-a-day world, I needed it 
no longer. I walked across the city to 
another place I had heard of, my jaws set 
with new determination, and found my 
way to what seemed to me the dirt- 
iest, smokiest, dingiest street in Boston. 
The streets were full of dirty, sickly, 
miserable, poverty-bred children. There 
were saloons and fly-thronged restau- 
rants where coal-men and bar-frequent- 
ers lunched. I was sick at heart, but I 
went up two flights of stairs, littered 
with burnt matches, cigar stumps and 
paper. I forced my way to the editor, 
told him my business, and with courage 
up again, did my best to make him think 
he needed me. He said he could not 
afford to hire me. I talked to him a while 
longer, but when I saw that he held too 
persistently to his lack of funds, I re- 
minded him that I had not told him how 
little I could be hired for. 

‘““How much per week will you begin 
on?” he asked. ‘‘And mind, I can’t go 
high.”’ 

I told him that I must have enough to 
cover my living expenses and that I knew 
how to live economically. When I named 
the sum, he was visibly surprised at the 
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smallness of it, though he did not put it 
higher. 

‘*Now I want to think it over, and by 
Wednesday I will let you know if I can 
take you or not.” 

I went home, did some thinking, and 
hunted up a few more places with no suc- 
cess. Fortwo days I hunted, and watched 
the mails. Thursday night came and still 
no letter. Early Friday morning I pre- 
sented myself at the editor’s sanctum 
and said I had come to get my answer. 

He raised every possible objection to 
taking me—and he was resourceful—un- 
til I hinted that if he had no position to 
offer me, I would be off, but I told him 
frankly that I feared that he did not 
know what he was letting pass, that he 
did not know good material when he saw 
it. He looked at me ina puzzled sort of 
way, and asked how soon I could begin 
work. It was Friday; I would begin on 
Monday, unless he needed me before. 

That night my prayer was all thanks- 
giving; the fight was won so far, and I 
slept in peace, with hope and confidence 
that all would be well. 

I suppose my experiences in getting a 
start in the working world are not unlike 
those of the average young person who 
makes his way unaided, and part of my 
purpose in telling mine is to bring out a 
fact well known enough but little heeded, 
I think—namely, the pitiable unfitness of 
the college graduate to enter the money- 
earning world and earn even a meager 
living for himself. When a would-be em- 
ployer asks him what he can do to earna 
salary or a wage, his Latin, Greek, mathe- 
matics, philosophy, literature stand him 
in little stead for the immediate and prac- 
tical ability to get a week’s earnings. 

Out of my own experience then, which 
I believe to be fairly representative of 
the college graduate who does not take 
up teaching, comes the cry for appren- 
ticeships, elective and open to the student 
while in college. When one has been 
graduated from a college he has usually 
spent nine years in the grammar and 
primary grades, four in high school and 
fourincollege. It means seventeen years 
of preparation for a life perhaps not 
three times that long, and then he is 
not prepared, but begins an apprentice- 


ship. Ina case likemy own, forinstance, . 


cannot the college arrange with a good 
publishing house to give an apprentice- 
ship to the boy or girl who would make 
book-making a life work? Givea student 
three months’ practical experience at type- 
setting, copy-reading, proof-reading, re- 
porting, book-reviewing, preparing manu- 
script for printing, reading manuscripts 
for publication, writing—a taste of prac- 
tical editorial work and book-making— 
and what a difference! And, of course, if 
such an apprenticeship in this field could 
be arranged, one in connection with every 
profession could be arranged. 


Well, I have told the story of earning 
my education. I have just now laid out 
for myself a three years’ college post. grad- 
uate course to be done at night and before 
office hours in the morning, and I am 
half counting on the money I hupe to get 
from these articles to help pay my tuition. 

Do I regret that I have had to earn my 
way? Has it been too, too hard—not 
been worth the cost? However others 
find it, I find it unconditionally good 


to be poor, to struggle with hunger, 
fatigue, hardships, work, discouragement, 
passions; good to get down to the prime 
and essential things of life, to rock- 
bottom values, down till I feel the pulse 
beat of old earth, down to the tremendous 
seriousness of the life in which we are, 
down till I come face to face with our 
God and know that it is he! 

In my little room where I study and 
read and talk and write and plan, there 
is no paper on the walls, no rugs on the 
unstained pine floor, no pictures on the 
walls—and I love pictures—no furniture, 
only a chair and a table with my papers 
and books. For over ten years I have 
wanted, more than anything else in the 
world for myself, a bookcase—only a ten 
dollar, mission bookcase—for the books I 
have collected. 

The room and the bookcase I mention 
as typical of a life of poverty which I 
consider no curse and against which I 
make no quarrel. I point to this and say 
I am content, that contentment is the 
blessing I have reaped from my poverty. 
I do not feel old or bitter against life, nor 
is my health broken, and if I have known 
some of the sorrows of the world, I know 
also some of its joys. If then I am con- 
tent with the order of things, I think it 
is largely because I was born poor, be- 
cause I have had to earn my way—be- 
cause poverty was my birthright. 

(The end.) 





A Worker’s Prayer 


BY ETHEL GERTRUDE STOWE 


I ask not for complete release 
From all the irksomeness of life; 
For idleness but makes us weak, 
And strength comes best from honest strife. 


I only ask that time be spared, 
That I from drudgery be freed, 
Just long enough to aid some heart, 
To learn some neighbor’s aim and creed. 


Thou giv’st me time for task and toil; 
Grant a'so time for thought and tears, 
Lest, in the earning of my bread, 
I miss the music of the years. 


I needs must strive for home and kin; 
I needs must work for food and fire; 
Although life buys my time and strength, 
O let me keep my soul from hire! 





Things 


To see Things in undisputed posses- 
sion, go into ‘“‘the best room” of a 
respectable old farmhouse. Here the 
Thing has the place of honor, and the 
Person is a base intruder, having no 
rights of his own. The priestess hovers 
occasionally around her sacred Things, 
waving her feather duster as a mystic 
wand, and then leaves them in respect- 
ful gloom. Nothing short of a death in 
the family would induce her to disturb 
them. Go into a busy workshop, and 
you may see how the Thing may be 
taught to know its place. It is always 
at the mercy of the innovating Intelli- 
gence. When a new Idea comes, the 
old Thing which had heretofore had a 
useful function is thrown aside. It is 
still as good as it ever was, but it is not 
good enough. It must go to the scrap 
pile.—Samuel M. Crothers. 
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Tangles 


36. PHONETIC 


The C; who will S-A the C? 
Its waters — 4A; 

& 0 can stay its N-R-G, 
Or bring it 2 D-K. 


Its waves by sunny R-A-B 
Rull B-D & B-9; 

Greet I-C 0-B, R-0-E D, 
& Y of C-V line. 


Hold not the C an N-M-E, 
In fear F-M-N-8; 
Although from E-Z ,-T 
It seem 2 D-V-8. 


Its X-L-N-C0 U may C, 
Its F-I-K-C test, 

& near it spend I-D-L-E 
A . of rest. 


37. DECAPITATION 


Six letters spell an unkind feeling, 
A wicked heart, I fear, revealing ; 
Cut off the first, and there’s a name 
That’s lately had a world-wide fame ; 
The second clip, and lo! one sees 
A distant cousin to the fleas; 
Another lose, and then, O ! dear, 
What’s left will bankrupt us this year. 
E. D. K. 


38. BOOKS AND THEIR AUTHORS 


(Fill the blanks with the names of books by 
the authors whose initials are given in paren- 
theses.) 

eee © 48H R HeREEE (J. B.) he sometimes fills 
the place which wife and children would take 
by sitting before the fire and indulging in *** 

a* * (I. M.). I was so sitting 
before ** ***** **** (J, R. L.) one evening ab- 
sorbed in what I might call **#*#** *##e«#* ((. 
D. W.), for in truth it was a log fire, when my 
old chum Darius Green came in. Whereupon 
wee xe * (T, B.) fell into chat. He began to 
laugh, and told me that he had discovered a 
conspiracy between his old uncle, **** ****** 
(I. B.) and his quaint old comrade, who loves 
to swap horse stories with him, ***** ***** (EK, 
N. W.) to bring about a match between him- 
self and a pretty niece of the latter old gentle- 
man. She has ***** *##**#eee"** (0, D.) from 
her uncle Dave, and I suppose my old chum 
has from his uncle Eb., and so matters would 
look quite bright financially. Then the girl is 
pretty, with * **** ** *##* *#** (T, H.) which 
can look love into others. She has been 
brought Up *## #888 Hex eeEREES BHEEE (T. H.) 
on *** *#eeeee (J, F.C.) or perhaps in *** 
OE (S. E W.), or along ee 4EEEEE 4OEEO 
(S. E. W.), leading to some lumbering camp, 
until she was brought to this giddy mart, this 
weeeee ee8* (WM. T.), as it were, of the city, as 
a member of * ***#* #*##* (P, F, ed.) as a guest 
of heruncle. I had not wished to play the part 
of *** *** (J, F, C.), and it now seems the 
schemes of his friends were needless, since he 
is actually ********* (W. S.) to this very ****** 
(Mrs. H. W.), and *** *** ***** (R. C.), as they 
Cal] *** *###8* eeeeeeee (J B.), our parson, is 
engaged tomarry them. He will leavethecity, 
as he feels a ***** (H. B. S.) of its effects on 
her health, and he will take the place of the 
miller in *** ##** ** ##* exes (G, E.). I am 
sure he and his Nellie will be happy as *** *** 
**e* (W. C.) for if there is any charm in life to 
bring bliss love is *** ******** (W, S.). 

M. B. D. 





ANSWERS 


33. Bow. 

34. President, sprinted, striped, priest, strip, rips, 
sir, is, I. 

35. It was air, wistaria. 


Excellent answers are acknowledged from: Emily 
C. Lister, Hamilton, Unt., to 26; Miss 8S. T. Smith, 
Roxbury, Mass., 31; A. F. D., Cambridge, Mass., 
29, 31; Nillor, Middletown Springs, Vt., 30, 31, 32; 
Harriet Temple Gadiot, Bridgeport, Ct., 29; River- 
side, Medford, Mass., 31; Mrs. A. M. Dexter, Mat- 
tapoisett, Mass., 29, 30, 31, 32; M. S., Dover 
N. H., 31. 
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The Blacksmith’s Customer 


Shoe the gray pony, 
Blacksmith, do! 
And I have a penny 
l’il give to you. 


The road is so rough 

His hoofs must be sound; 
For we shall go riding 

The whole world round. 


Great Grandmamma’s Egg 
BY ALICE M. FARRINGTON 


It was Saturday. Great Grandmamma 
was baking. Early in the morning a 
roaring wood fire had been built inside 
the brick oven. When the blaze had 
thoroughly heated the brick, Great Grand- 
mamma, with the fire shovel that had a 
handle so long it could reach to the very 
back of the big, hot oven, shoveled out 
all the fire coals and ashes. 

Then the great cavern of an oven was 
ready to take into its warm darkness the 
pot of beans and the brown bread, the 
cakes, and the long row of spicy pumpkin 
pies and bake them as no modern cook- 
stove ever baked. 

Grandma was a little girl then. In her 
shiny, lilac colored mohair dress and clean 
white panta'ets, she sat by the sunny 
kitchen winiow that Saturday morning, 
knitting her “ stent:”’ .-Every day, before 
she could go out to play, Grandma had to 
knit six times roand the blue woolen 


Shoe the gray pony ? 
Be sure I will. 

But he’s so frisky 
He won't stand still. 


Lift up your foot, Sir! 
Whoa! pony, Whoa! 
How can I work 
When you caper so? 


stocking she was making for her father. 
Six times round was her ‘‘stent.”’ 

‘‘Sarab,” said Great Grandmamma, to 
the little girl,’ ‘‘I need one more egg for 
my pound cake. See if you can find it io 
the barn.”’ 

‘*Yes Ma’am,’’ answered little Grandma 
dutifully, and she obediently laid down 
her knitting and went to the barn to hunt 
for the egg. 

But in another minute, Grandma came 
flying back again. 

‘QO Mother!” she cried excitedly, 
‘there are kittens in Biddy's nest! Four 
little white kittens!” 

‘‘Biddy won’t like to have her nest 
broken up so,” smiled Great Grand- 
mamma. ‘Did you find me that egg?’’ 

But Grandma had forgotten all about 
it when she saw the little kittens. 

So she went out to the barn once more 
and hunted all over the haymow, and 
even in the cows’ mangers where the hens: 
sometimes stole their nests. But no egg 
rewarded her search. 
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‘*T’ll just take one more look at Biddy’s 
kittens,’’ said Grandma to herself. 

She scrambled over the mow to Biddy’s 
nest where Lily, the snow-white mother 
cat lay curled up in the warm hay, with 
her four little babies as white as herself. 

Grandma dropped delightedly down by 
the nest and gently lifted out one of 
the soft, blind babies. Lily watched her 
anxiously. 

**T’ll give it right back to you, Lily,” 
promised Grandma. ‘‘I only wanted to 
poor it.”” Grandma leaned low over the 
nest to put the kitten back. And then— 
“Why! Lily!’ she exclaimed in aston- 
ishment. For in the nest of white kit- 
tens there gleamed the white shell of an 
egg ! 

Lily with motherly affection, lapped 
egg and kittens alike, fondly and im- 
partially. But although she worried 
when her kitten was touched, she made 
no objection when Grandma took the 
egg away. 

“It’s so dusky in the barn and you 
were so excited, you didn’t see the white 
egg at first among the white kittens,”’ 
said Great Grandmamma when she heard 
the history of its discovery. ‘‘The egg 
must have been in the nest though, be- 
fore Lily carried her kittens to it.” 

But next morning when Grandma went 
to make the kittens an early visit, sitting 
in the nest on top of Lily and the kittens 
was Biddy! 

She continued to lay in her old nest, 
‘‘just as if there wasn’t a nestful already 
without her,” laughed Grandma. 

Biddy was a hospitable hen. She never 
hurt the kittens. She stepped in among 
them as carefully, and fluffed out her 
feathers above them as softly as if the 
white kittens were really the little downy 
chicks she hoped to have herself some day. 





What Dogs Like 


I think all dogs adored Paul, because 
he talked to them so continually. Dogs 
are not like people in this respect, and 
Paul early discovered it. The more you 
talk to a dog the better he likes it, and 
he tunes his temper to your every mood. 
Are you merry? He frisks and frolics 
and jumps up at you with wild abandon. 
Are you sorrowful? He will lay his head 
softly on your knee, looking up into your 
face with adoring, kindly eyes that, far 
more prettily than any words, beg you to 
cheer up, and tell you that he, at all 
events, thinks you worthy of the utmost 
good fortune. The right kind of dog 
never lets you forget how much he loves 
you, and that, for most of us, is a state- 
ment that will bear much reiteration.— 
From Concerning Paul and Fiammetta 
(Scribner’s). 





The Little New Moon 


I spied one noon 

A little new moon 

Like a cobweb fi ating up high; 

But by and by, 

When the day grew old, 

It turned to gold 

And floated down outofthe sky, | 
—Edith Colby Banfield. 





a 
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The Conversation Corner 


Rats or Squirrels—Which? 


HIS QUESTION was first asked by a 
New Hampshire minister in the Corner of 
Feb. 24, as to a lot of walnuts stored in 
the back chamber, and mysteriously trans- 
ferred to his daughter’s shoes in one part of the 
house, and his son’s shoes in another part. Later 
a handful of the same nuts was found in a box of 
clothing in another room. Who stole the nuts? 
a To begin with, I will introduce as evidence two 
pictures showing both a squirrel and a rat, each 
with a nut in its mouth. Squirrel pictures are com- 
mon enough; this one is the American Red Squirrel 
(or chickaree) although the beautiful redness of 
Perry’s picture could not be copied. But to my 
surprise it was difficult to find a rat—[ mean a good 
picture of a rat, for more than one boy offered to 
catch a live one in a trap and bring tome! I sup- 
pose this is because rats are almost never loved 
by children, they are not often tamed as pets, and 
are generally regarded as our enemies, taking from 
us and doing nothing for us. (But even this t:up- 
position must not be counted against them—even a 
rat must be presumed to be innocent until he is 
proved to be guilty!) But at last a Cambridge nat- 
uralist referred me to the Riverside Natural His- 
tory, and Mr. Johnson of the Boston Society of 
Natural History kindly lent me Vol. V. about rats 
and squirrels; Cornerers interested in careful zoé- 
logical study should remember this reference con- 
taining this Black Rat, and a neighbor kindly 
photographed both witnesses for this trial. 
» Cornerers, young and old, have written about 
the question, and their letters will now be taken 
as evidence, on one side or the other. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I will answer your question 
about the nuts. It was squirrels. The striped 
squirrel works in the fall and gets food enough to 
last through the winter. The red squirrel is lazy 
and lives on what he can get. It was probably a 
striped squirrel hiding them for winter. 

Foxcroft, Me. (R. F. D.) THomas H. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I was greatly interested to see 
in the last Corner that I am not the only one that 
finds his laid-away shoes made the dumping ground 
of the ingenious little rodents for their hickory nuts. 
I have had the same experience in my cottage at 
the lakeside [Lake Champlain?], and the same 
question. It is the work of squirrels, not rats. 
Why, with all their facilities for hiding away their 
treasures—in a house in the country—they should 
select shoes, I cannot guess, but the fact remains. 

New York City. J. W. B. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I think the rogues that hid the 
nuts in the story of the minister in the Corner were 
rats or mice, because they are awake at night, and 
feel freer in the house than squirrels do. Squirrels 
work hard most of the day, and sleep at night. I 
think a squirrel would have carried them to his nest 
in a hollow tree. A squirrel lived in our woodpile, 
until it was sawed—about two months. We never 
saw him late in the afternoon, but he was always 
up before we were in the morning, so we think he 
was trying to be “healthy, wealthy and wise.” 
We are sure he was healthy, and mamma thinks 
he was wise, because he was not greedy about the 
nuts and corn we gave him, but took only a part at 
a time, enough to be comfortable, 

North Hatfleld, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I think that the walnut 
thieves were rats. My uncle, who was a cour- 
try boy and lived on a farm, says that squirrels 
always sleep at night, and tells of a pet squirrel 
which he once had that went to sleep as regularly 
as the chickens. As to whether rats eat or carry 
off nuts, they will eat anything when they are 
hungry. Some years ago my aunt’s house here 
was infested with rats. They carried off quanti- 
ties of nuts and even chewed up-old shoes and a 
large saddle which they found in the attic. Traps 
were set and nine rats were caught at once. To 
eatch rats successfully, bait your trap and do not 
set it at first. When they no longer fear the trap is 
the time to catch them. 

Warren, Mass. 


I made the acquaintance of the next writer when 
he was a sailor boy on the coast of Labrador, forty- 
five years ago; in fact, I remember coming down 
Eskimo River with him on @ boat-load of wood, one 
wild night, and pulling through the very bay men- 
tioned by G. C. W. in his story of the rats from the 
schooner, told on that same rodents’ page of Feb. 24! 


Dear Mr. Martin: About those nuts in the Corner 
story, it was no wild squirrel, for if by some mishap 
one got into the house it would put in all its time to 
find a way to get out, and wouldn’t bother the nats. 
I will tell you what I know; the rats do stow away 
food, and they do eat through the hard shell of a 
shagbark. I well remember gathering walntts as a 
boy and spreading them out on the attic floor to dry, 


ALDEN W. 


HERBERT C. 


and the rats would carry them under the floor, if 
there was a hole, and if there wasn’t, it wouldn’t 
take them long to make one. Go into any old house 
in the country and take up the attic floor and one 
will find from a bushel to a cart-load of old nut 
shells and corn cobs that have been there for years. 
They can eat through hard wood an inch thick, and 
it don’t take them a great while at that. Go down 
cellar and see where they have dug great holes 
under the wall in some dark corner—not the Con- 
versation Corner—and stow away in them potatoes, 
apples or carrots for future use. Rats are great 
thieves and bad neighbors, and do their work mostly 
in the nighttime. 
Byfield, Mass. H. P. F. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I have never seen rats eating 
shagbarks but I know that such things have a way 
of disappearing when left where rats can find them, 
and I also know that when an old house is torn 
down you will find lots of nuts of all kinds with 
their sides gnawed so that the meat could be eaten, 
and I have heard them gnawing in their hiding- 
places. I have found their stores in all sorts of 
unlooked-for places, but why they should have used 
the shoes I cannot quite tell, unless their con- 





My name is Sc'urus Hudsonius. Not guilty! 


sciences would not let them steal from “the cloth,” 
and so they hid them away where they would surely 
be found. I don’t think it could be squirrels, as the 
chipmunk is not around in very cold weather, the 
red would hardly have left them in the house, and 
the grays are nearly a thing of the past here. But 
rats do stow away their food according to my obser- 
vation. How this does bring back the old times! 

* Shelburne, Mass. . Zz. D. B. 


This writer I recognize toe: I remember visiting 
him in his heme, in that grand old farming-town 
fifty-five years ago, and how we went out into the 
woods of “ Foxtown’”’ to find chipmunks; I am de- 
lighted to hear from him! Then I referred the ? to 


ARAN as Vas gS Se 


My name is Mus Rattus. Not guilty: 





Dr. Long, author of the boys’ animal] books; we’ll see 
how he agrees with the boys and the farmers. 


Dear Mr. Martin: Who. stole the dominie’s wal- 
nuts, and hid them in the toes of shoes and rub- 
bers? I don’t know, but if I were guessing I 
should say mice—for that’s just the way they do 
things. The rats might have done it. Like the 
mice they store away all sorts of things that may 
come in handy in the hungry times, hiding them in 
all sorts of odd places. Ordinarily, neither rats nor 
mice eat walnuts, if they can find other good things ; 
but they often carry them away and hide them, to 
nibble when they are hungry. At such times they 
eat the shells as well as the meat, just as they eat 
the bones and antlers of deer which they find in the 
woods. 


If your dominie lives in 4 country house a squirre 
might have been the culprit. Often a red squirrel 
comes into a garret to live, and stays there all 
winter, without being found out. When the house 
is still, he prowls about—not at night, but very, 
very early in the morning—and then he stows away 
every edible thing he finds. The toe of a rubber 
would suit Meeko perfectly for a temporary hiding 
place, and this suggests a habit of his with which 
your Corn¢erers may not be familiar. When Meeko 
finds a large store of good things to eat, he never 
attempts to carry them at once to his storeroom. 
That would take too much time, and you might 
catch him at it before he gets through. Instead, he 
carries them rapidly to the nearest hiding places, 
and later takes them more leisurely to his store- 
room. 

Once when I made my camp in the woods, late in 
the afternoon, and went out to catch some trout for 
my supper, a red squirrel came into my tent and 
nibbled a hole in a bag of ginger cookies—two or 
three dozen of them at least. When I came back, 
he was running in and out of my tent in a great 
hurry, and I Jay and watched him. In an astonish- 
ingly short time he had disposed of the last cooky, 
leaving scarcely a crumb in the bag. I found a few 
where he had hidden them, close to the tent—one in 
a knothole, another under the moss, a third in the 
pocket of my flannel blouse which was hung up on 
a@ stump to dry—but most of them went to feed 
Meeko, and next morning early he was busy again 
carrying them further away from the tent to better 
hiding places. That is why I think it was not a 
squirre] that took the dominie’s walnuts; a squirrel, 
unless he was very well fed, would have emptied 
the box before the whistle blew ! 

Let the dominie’s boy make a box trap, and he 
will settle the question for the Cornerers better than 
any specialist. The box trap is good fun and doesn’t 
hurt anything. If itis a squirrel, he can let him go 
or keep him as a pet, and if it is a rat—well, if it is 
a rat, he can take him to the dominie and ask him 
to read St. Augustine and find out what to do with 
him! 

Stamford, Ct. w. J. L. 

Then, to make it perfectly sure, in passing the 
public schools one day, I dropped into the seventh 
grade and asked the children. Afterward I got 
these letters: 


Dear Mr. Martin: On your question I am unde- 
cided. One night, when all was still, I came down 
stairs and what did I spy but a big piece of bread 
near a rat-hole? In my opinion the rats did it. [ 
think rats are in most country houses. 

LILLIAN C. 


My Dear Mr. Martin: I think that the rats must 
have eaten those walnuts. But it seems to me that 
it must have taken a rat longer than one night to 
carry them from one place to the other. The rats 
have very sharp teeth, and walnuts are not very 
hard to crack. I do not see how it could be squir- 
rels, because they are very timid. It might possi- 
bly have been a chipmunk, but how could he get 
into the house? I guess it must have been rats all 
right, because we had a large, heavy chest up in 
our garret once, and one day we found a large hole 
gnawed through it, and that must have been a rat. 

ELIZABETH J. 


Dear Mr. Martin: 1 thought you might like to 
know what I think about the nut story. I don’t 
think the rats and squirrels had anything to do 
with it. The most likely explanation is that a 
young member of the family did it. 

Lucretia L. 


From the house where the robbery occurred : 


As tothe animals who stole the nuts! We seta 
big box trap and a small mouse trap—each caught 
mice only. But one night we borrowed a cat and 
shut bim up there to spend the night, and we think 
he did the business, for we have neither seen nor 
heard of any “animules” since. But it will never 
do to tell our old farmers that squirrels do not fre- 
quent quiet and somewhat inaccessible places in 
houses. Not long ago a house here took fire, and 
part of the roof was burned off. In the coping a 
fine squirrel’s nest was found, with its store of 
food. The squirrel could jump from a tree stand- 
ing near, and through a little hole in the coping 
could make its way to the nest easily. a. 


Ob, here is additional light on the burning [gnaw 
ing?—D. F.] ? trom a little girl in Brighton. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I don’t know anything about 
Rats and Squirrels except that I Read a Story in 
St. Nicholas that said the Squirrels got into the 
Attic and the girl thought it was Rats. Miriam. 


There, I think we will suspend the whole case at 
this point, and turn it over to you Cornerers as & 
jury. Who did take the minister's walnuts? Rats? 
Squirrels? Or “a young member of the family”? 


hes MED) 
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A Triumph of Evil Over Good" 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


The last lesson was the story of the triumph of Jesus over a fierce demoniac—the 


cor quest of good over evil. 


In contrast with it we consider in this lesson the triumph of 


Herodias over John—the corquest of evil over gocd. The Gospels are full of dramatic 
sketches, in which by a few bold and deft strokes whole scenes are brought before us with 
human characters clearly drawr, and moving swiftly to the accomplishment of designs in 


accordarce with their characters. 
of the death of John the Baptist. 


Among the most striking of these sketches is this account 
It is not given in chronological order, but is introduced 


apparently to show one of the causes why Jesus withdrew from public teaching in Galilee. 
The Pharisees had become openly and bitterly hostile to him. The people were growing 
disappointed in him because he did not take his place as their leader against the govern- 


ment. 


And now the attention of Herod had been turned to him by news of his deeds, and 


the fate which had befallen John might overtake him. So he quit Herod’s province, for 
Tyre and Sidon and later for Perea. Thus the sad story of the success of the plot of a 
wicked woman to bring about the death of a brave and righteous man some time previous 
to these occurrences is told here with hardly a touch of emotion, a grim rehearsal of facts 
suggesting most forcibly the powers of evil which gain temporary victories over good. 


Point out in succession: 


1. A righteous challenge to the wicked in 
high places. The story of Herodias need 
only be repeated in outline. A beautiful 
and fascinating woman, she had married 
the oldest son of Herod the Great, her 
uncle, expecting that he would inherit 
his father’s kingdom. Disappointed in 
this, when Herod Antipas, tetarch of 
Galilee, another uncle, and a married 
man, came to Rome to visit his brother, 
her husband, she eloped with him. Even 
in that corrupt time, though she was re- 
ceived at court as Herod’s wife, the scan- 
dal was too gross to be ignored. When 
the bold prophet kept denouncing the 
royal adulterers, he was arousing the 
weak conscience of the king and the ven- 
omous hatred of his paramour. The man 
who openly rebukes sin and points out 
sinners, risks his reputation and his life. 
If he did not he would neither be brave 
nor a prophet. With the examples of 
John and Jesus before us we cannot en- 
courage men to expect that they may 
carry on a campaign against the evils 
of our time without danger of suffering 
for it. 

2. The powers of evil at work. Pride 
and passion; luxury, lawlessness, licen- 
tiousness, intemperance—all these were 
arrayed against righteousness. And right- 
eousness was represented by a preacher 
in poverty who called himself a voce 
crying in the wilderness. Herod’s palace 
in Tiberias, on the western shore of the 
sea of Galilee, was only a few miles across 
the water from Capernaum. It was in 
plain sight of Jesus as he walked beside 
the lake. But Herod had another palace 
on the east side of the Dead Sea in con- 
nection with the prison of Machaerus. 
When he had eloped with Herodias from 
Rome, his wife, the daughter of an 
Arabian king, had escaped to her father; 
who, enraged at the perfidy of his son-in- 
law, made war on him. It was probably 
to repel this attack that Herod had gone 
to the southeast frontier of his domain. 

It had not been difficult for Herod’s 
paramour to persuade Herod to shut up 
John in prison, for John had kept telling 
the people the shameful truth that the 
war was brought on by the base treachery 
and the vile passion of their king, and 
such talk might bring on a revolution. 
Herod dared not kill him for he was 
afraid of him [v. 20] and afraid of the 
people, who reverenced him as a prophet 
[Matt. 14: 5). Herodias therefore sum- 
moned to her aid the strongest forces of 





* International Sunday School Lesson for May 20. 
Death of Jobn the Baptist. Mark 6: 14-29. 


evil which a brilliant and fiendish woman 
knows better how to use than any other 
human being. She knew Herod’s vanity, 
selfishness, pride, obstinacy—his every 
weakness. She waited till his birthday, 
when he was celebrating it with all the 
high officers and noble guests. She sent 
her young daughter, a princess of royal 
Maccabean blood, to dance as a prostitute 
before the company of men inflamed with 
wine. When they, crazed with passion, 
were ready to respond to any request and 
Herod with them was ready to grant it, 
she asked for the head of her enemy. 

With Herod and his courtiers sober, 
bad as they were, John’s life was safe. 
When they were drunk, and in power, 
nothing could save the prophet. It ought 
to need no argument to show why law- 
abiding men try to repress licentiousness 
and intemperance by law. Even men 
who have thrown off the control of con- 
science often vote against license, moved 
to do so by the law of self-preservation. 
For they know that unrestrained passion 
and drunkenness will work their own 
ruin and the rnin of the state. 

3. The death’s head at the feast. The 
revelry of the captains and the Galilean 
citizen guests went on after Salome left 
them, having secured the king’s pledge; 
till a soldier in uniform came in bearing 
a dish which must have startled even the 
most drunken reveler. Onaplatter, with 
the long hair falling over its sides was 
the head of the young prophet from whose 
lips they had often heard the stern words 
of rebuke and warning of the downfall of 
their nation. Then the dancer took the 
platter as the fulfillment of the king’s 
pledge and brought it to her mother. 

The powers of evil had triumphed. The 
plot of a wicked woman, the play of an 
abandoned girl, the applause of drunken 
rulers, and the active consent of a vacilla- 
ting king, silenced the voice of righteous- 
ness, and drove out of the kingdom the 
Christ who had come for its salvation. 
He might have uttered the same farewell 
to Galilee that he did later on the Mount 
of Olives to Jerusalem—the house of 
those who killed the prophets and stoned 
those sent unto them was left unto them 
desolate. 

Was the triumph of evil over good 
actual and final? John died in prison, 
but millions know and honorhim. Herod 
died in exile, and no one would care to 
know about him now except that knowl- 
edge of him helps men better to know 
John and to honor his brave service and 
noble martyrdom. If we hold fast our 
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spiritual freedom in association with 
Jesus Christ and fearlessly fight evil, 
the boldest head that lifts itself in the 
pride of sin will fall at last and leave 
us in triumph. 





Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MAY 4 


Mrs. Charles A. Ufford presided. Foochow 
missionaries were reported. Miss Osborne 
wrote of a three weeks’ trip which she and 
Miss Worthley had just taken with some 
Methodist friends, by sedan chair, boats and 
on foot, to country stations, traveling about 
three hundred and eighty miles, and adds: 
“* We are in splendid health, and anxious for 
the trip about our own field, which we plan to 
begin next week.’’ Miss Newton’s report of 
the Foochow Girls’ College was encouraging; 
twenty-one have been under instruction. Two 
of last year’s graduates went to teach in the 
Abbie B. Child Memorial School at Dionglob, 
and the four remaining came back as assist- 
ants in the college. Miss Hall had been giving 
herself heartily to the study of the language, but 
at the same time teaching successfully a class 
in English, and helping in other ways. In the 
Preparatory School the Student Government 
Society has helped to maintain a high stand- 
ard of deportment. Miss Garretson has been 
compelled by ill health to return to America, 
and is at present in California. 

Miss Ellen M. Stone spoke of interesting 
experiences in connection with the campaign 
meetings of the American Board, in which she 
had a share. Mrs. Daniels introduced Mrs. 
O. P. Emerson of Honolulu, who told of the 
interesting work in which Mr. Emerson is en- 
gaged, in the care of thirty m'ssion churches, 
a work which she is glad to supplement. Miss 
Todd of the Woman’s Union Missionary So- 
ciety told of her work in India, and asked 
prayer especially for the Indian National Mis- 
tionary Society recently organized. After the 
last deceanial conference missionaries were 
asked for, one to every 50,000 people, which, if 
granted, would have quadrupled the present 
force. She also spoke of the werk in the 
province of Bengal, which has been called 
the ‘** brain of India.” 





Biographical 
REV. DAVID W. MORGAN 


Mr. Morgan died April 30, at Clifton Springs, 
N. Y., where, it was hoped, he might build up his 
strength. Failing health compelled his retirement 
from the pastorate, and he had resided in Exeter, 
N. H., nearly two years. The anwmia which 
caused his death did not prevent his preaching for 
neighboring churches during the winter. His last 
service was at Rochester, March 25. His helpful 
ness in the Exeter churches was great, for his 
indomitable spirit and his Christian earnestness 
seemed untouched by physical decline. He was a 
man of strong convictions, warm piety and rare 
friendliness. His gentleness and modesty were 
even more evident than his courage and faithful- 
ness. His pastoral service was partly in the West 
—in Minnesota and California—and partly in New 
Hampshire—at Kingston, Mason and Barrington. 

W. L. A. 


REV. J. OWEN JONES 


After a long struggle with ill health, Mr. Jones 
died at the home of his brother in New York, 
April 9. He was greatly beloved where he had 
ministered in Bound Brook, N. J., and Wallingford, 
Ct., and by the faculty of Yale University. For a 
year or more he was a valued consulting editor of 
The Congregationalist on its New Jersey staff. 
For years he carried the burden of impaired health, 
giving even his closest friends no idea of its serious 
character or the intensity of his constant sufferings, 
and though warned of the penalty of continuing in 
his work, he persisted, because he loved it and was 
unwilling to be idle when there was so much to do. 





Activity is only beautiful when it is holy— 
that is to say, when it is spent in the service 
of that which passeth not away.—Amiel. 








EJ 
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The Ruined City Arises 


[Continued from page 681.) 


but all are seasoned with a kindliness 
and sympathy that warm the heart. 

It’s an ill earthquake and an ill fire that 
bring no good. And this earthquake and 
this fire are proving to have been full of 
cleansing, humanizing potencies. Dens 
of vice, saloons, places long dedicated to 
evil schemes and deeds, flimsy and hideous 
buildings, houses too ugly and unkempt 
to be homes, are swept away. Much of 
evil will return, but not all. For men 
have had a glimpse of what things are 
worth while and what are not. And the 
heart of the great city has been touched 
with human love and fellowship. The 
heavenly city is even now descending from 
God out of heaven, and the new San 
Francisco will be more like unto it than 
the old. Faith, fellowship, good will are 
springing from the ruins of the afflicted 
city ; and the future is full of hope. Sur- 
sum corda. 

April 28, 


Late News from the Stricken 
City 

The Congregational headquarters are now 
in the Pacific Theological Building in Berke- 
ley, where all the secretaries are comfortably 
seated and at work. This arrangement will 
continue for at least three months, and a 
grateful company of workers it is who enjoy 
the hospitality of this safe and convenient 
shelter. 

Today the Monday Club met for the first 
time since the great calamity. Only a few 
members failed to appear, and there were 
some sympathetic and interested visitors. 
Every man realized the awful loss, yet not 
one during the long session expressed one 
thought of defeat or despair. The old men 
were as ready as the young to begin over 
again, and all were eager, while the ruins of 
the city were still hot and smoking, to plan 
for a larger life and begin at once its realiza- 
tion. 

How nobly the churches east of the bay 
have proven their loyalty in these days! 
These, too, have been tremendous sufferers, 
and will long so continue to be in the loss of 
financial strength. And all hearts are melted, 
not from the furnace of fire, but with gladness 
and gratitude for the loyal, loving, magnificent 
help from the East, both present and to come. 
In reference to this, and for the proper care 
of it a committee was appointed, whose first 
work is to tabulate and make careful estimate 
of our losses and of our need in the effort of 
rebuilding, that intelligent information may 
be ready for all who would extend a helping 
hand. The members are: Rev. C. R. Brown, 
Drs. J. K. McLean, George C. Adams, I. C. 
Meserve, Rev. H. H. Wikoff. These good and 
tried men commenced their work today. 
Every one wants Dr. Gladden to come. All 
await with earnest expectancy his sympathy 
and hope much from his counsel. oc. E. Cc. 

San Francisco, April 30. 


Other Denominations and the 
Disaster 


The Board of Church Extension of the 
Methodist Episcopal Chureh has set aside 
$25,000 to aid in the re-erection of churches 
destroyed by earthquake and fire and appeals 
formally to the Methodist constituency for 
$250,000. 

San Francisco Roman Catholics lost the 
Sacred Heart College, the Mercy Hospital, the 
Jesuit College of St. Ignatius. Four churches 
were ruined by earthquake and thirteen by 
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Be Careful of Your Hands! 


Yellow soaps will make them red 
and coarse and hard; a source of never- 
ending humiliation and annoyance. 

Ivory Soap adds to their beauty, keeps 
them soft and sweet and dainty. 

For washing dishes, as well as for the 
bath and toilet, it is the only soap the 
self-respecting housewife will use. 


There is no “free” (uncombined) alkali in Ivory Soap. That is 
why it will not injure the finest fabric or the most delicate skin. 


Ivory Soap 
991460 Per Cent. Pure 
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ainaneemenaetien 
fire. Collections for the California churches Walpole.................0.ccccceneceeceeees 60.00 
in the Roman Catholic diocese of New Hamp- Walpole, Sunday School ... wee 
shire last Sunday amounted to $6,000, and in panaravale’ Sunday School may 
the Catholic churches of Boston amounted to Ballardvale, Y.P.S.C.E 5.19 
more than $15,000. Berkeley ........ 25.00 
fi ee East Northfield ... 73.44 
Presbyterian losses in San Francisco aggre- Neponset......................000000- ze 10.38 
gate $1,000,000. Montgomery Hall at Pacific Plymouth, Church of the Pilgrimage..... 106.22 
Seminary is badly injured, Scott Hall is in kes a MO ooo cnc ncveccocncsets $3.21 
ruins, and the property in which the seml- West Somerville... 7138 
nary’s endowment was invested has been de- Ashburnham....................000....... 1434 
stroyed. Every church in the four presbyteries Boston, Shawmut........ Mitadkevesectens 225.27 
of San Francisco, Oakland, San José and Ber- ices chadededeccvsdedcvedscascee 7.70 
nicia has destitute or impoverished laity, and Meleaee Wihionte epee noice tetesats see 
there are ministers who have not five dollars Boston, Seamen’s......................... 11.00 
to their name. West Roxbury, South Evangelical......... 100.25 
ae Lanesboro......... Hewaddb veus sabdioadeee: 3.15 
f Cambridge, North Avenue............... 302 00 
( ‘0 { Cambridge, North Avenue Sunday School 30.71 
ngregational Fund or the Fitchburg, Finnish.....................+.- 3.35 
$ $ ¢ Georgetown, First......... bicchicgeaeniane 30.00 
Relief of California Sufferers Soin NNN osoc sods ccdandeccrecnase 25 33 
I en ig ccdncncddeancpctcetccedes. 8 00 
The treasurer of the fund, Mr. Samuel Usher of 

Boston, reports the following amounts received, up ps nee = = W. Spencer......... : > 
to and ineluding May 5. All are from churches Islin Boar ccey fel eat eR et 13 62 
unless Sunday schools are specified. The com- bm eg a Riot I en a eK Fok eg 1015 
mittee will make no disposition of any part of the bri d ° Ww 00d Memorial cap ieeeme ss tp 2.95 
funds until it hears from Rev. C. R. Brown as to ee, a ae RR te 25.00 

what is the most pressing need at present and in i Fi ai ne nite hag aR i npn ena * 
prospect : on ond eee oe epee B.. = 
Boston, Old South...............0cc00ee0e $1,200 00 Cambridge, First......................000. 340.00 
Boston, Old South Sunday School........ 5400 Jamaica Plain, Central................... 160.98 
RO ada nccccccacegebsiagos cscs 180.00 Jamaica Plain, Central Sunday School... 12 02 
Ridin as opencsnecaceverctscegeasce 1450 Marshfield Hills, Second.................. 2.06 
TaPBUMele GOOG... . ccc cess cccccceccecess COB Mamie, MMOS 06 esc cee cca. 59.35 
Newton Center, First...............0..005 43 50 —_— — 
Somerville, Broadway ................006 SOD ANNs 3s si LAS $3,849.43 
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The Literature of the Day 


RELIGION 


Fundamentals and Their Contrasts, by James 

M. Buckley, D. D. pp. 210. Eaton & Mains. 

$1.00 net. 
Familiar ground in the philosophy of belief 
and unbelief is traversed here, with due re- 
gard to the purpose of the lectures and the 
nature of the audience. Dr. Buckley is at his 
best in the chapter devoted to False and Dis- 
torted Forms of Christianity, in which he is 
able to utilize his close studies of the historical 
and contemporary religious eccentricities of 
Europe and America. The last chapter, on 
the Indestructibility of Christianity, gives 
opportunity for the expression of the lectur- 
er’s well-grounded optimism. 

Thoughts on Some of he Parables 7 Jesus, 

by Cosmo Gordon Lang, D. D. pp. 274. E. P. 

Dutton & Co. $1 50. 
The Bishop of Stepney brings to the elucida- 
tion of the parables much experience of help- 
ful labor out of the varieties of human nature 
in the poorer parts of London. He is often 
happy in his use both of personal observation 
and of literature. We should give him a high 
place among the too few helpful and interest- 
ing recent expositors of Scripture. Noonecan 
read these practical and devout chapters with- 
out a sense of the importance and the beauty 
of the Christian ideals of faith and service. 

Two Services of Public Prayer, by James 

Martineau. Longmans, Green & Co. 
Complete services for morning and evening. 
Martineau’s prayers are of remarkably high 
quality; his canticles, put together from New 
Testament material are by no means of equal 
value. The student of liturgics will find in- 
teresting material here; for ordinary church 
use these forms will hardly commend them- 
selves for unmodified adoption. 

Feith and the Faith, by T. T. Eaton, D.D. pp. 

F. H. Revell Co. 50 cents net. 

An chetalien based on the conviction that 
this is an age of unbelief, that pulpit and 
theological seminary have been captured by 
infidelity, that the historical interpretation of 
the Scripture issues in ‘‘a doctrine of despair ”’ 
and that loyalty to ‘‘the faith”’ is loyalty to 
the particular theological ideas which the 
author holds. The style is denunciatory and 
sarcastic, and will hardly win converts even 
to the truths which it defends. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Lincoln Master of Men, by Alon 739 Rothschild. 
pp. 531. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 00 net. 


The commanding interest of Stl od 8 lifeand 
character is shown once more by this careful 
study of him as a master of men. Separate 
chapters are given to his early climb to leader- 
ship and to his handling of such difficult an- 
tagonists or subordinates as Douglas, Seward, 
Chase, Stanton, Fremont and McClellan. Mr. 
Rothschild has a deep and genuine admiration 
for Lincoln, but he-makes his picture without 
flattery or concealment. It is a fascinating 
development of events and their use by the 
great War President. Nothing seems to have 
escaped the author in the immense mass of 
accumulated material, but he is never at a 
loss to select the essential things for his im- 
mediate purpose. Good portraits of Lincoln 
and the rest add to the value of an unusual 
book. 

. as ne Bailie. pp. 135. 
Philosophical anarchy has been the inspiring 
ideal of men as attractive in character and 
great in intellect as Thoreau, Tolstoi and Kro- 
potkin. It is individualism carried to its log- 
ical issue, at the opposite extreme from Social- 
ism. Josiah Warren, a Boston boy, of old 
Puritan stock, early in the last century 
adopted this idea), and the account of his 
various experiments, his successes and fail- 
ures is well told. 

The True Andrew Jackson, by Cyrus Town- 

oto ade pp. 505. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
The topical method of this series is well 
adapted to the unique personality and kalei- 
doscopic career of the hero. The incidents of 
Jackson’s military life are grouped together as 
are those of his political life. Other chapters 


concern his childhood, his manners, his rela- 
tions to mother, wife and other women, and 
his religious views and experience. The au- 
thor is sensible enough to quote often and 
copiously from other writers and original 
sources, thus making a valuable compendium. 
His own attitude is admiring but fair. 


FICTION 

Between Two Masters, by Gamaliel emeet, 

Jr. pp. 336. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50 
A courageous grapple with the most tremen- 
dous ethical problem of our day, the morals 
of wealth winning. It is the story of a college 
graduate, a Harvard football hero, to whom 
there is offered abundant riches coupled with 


a share ig a large stock brokerage business. * 


** The world and the things in the world” al- 
ternately attract and repel him. The question 
is whether he shall go on piling up money in 
the old ruthless way and lose his own soul. It 
has distinct dramatic quality and moves with 
naturalness to its conclusion. The characters 
are vividly drawn and finely differentiated. 
The Challenge, by Warren Saatag. pp. 386. 
Bobbs- Merrill Co., Indianapolis. 
A story of Alaska in old Russian days. De- 
spite his English name, the writer has caught 
the quaint and somber spirit of Slavic life and 
character. The usual themes of fiction thus 
appear in unusual setting. The rather weak 
heroine attains happiness with the right lover 
but interest centers in a mysterious whirlpool 
and in the doings of a grim, relentless priest 
avenging the death of his son. 


The Girl from Tim’s Place, by Charles Clark 
ey pp. 426. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 


This story of the Maine woods and villages 
comes in between the juvenile, which depends 
for its interest with boys and girls on action, 
and the novel of love. Its best point is the 
wilderness atmosphere which Mr. Munn knows 
how to diffuse through its pages. There is 
plenty of adventure and the characters are 
carefully drawn. It will appeal, we should 
think, to the maturing girls rather than to 
their brothers. 

The Tower, by Mary Tapran Wright. 

Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
The environment of an Episcopal college in 
this country seems much like the cathedral 
close as depicted in English novels. But the 
narrow life and petty local politics need the 
old world glamor to make them attractive. 
There is also an elusiveness about the charac- 
ters of this book and their relationship to one 
another which detracts from an otherwise 
well-written story. 

The Count at Harvard, by ae sage Sargent Hol- 

land. pp. 320. L.C. Page & Co. $1.50. 
At the beginning of the story the count is 
introduced drinking absinthe, he makes his 
exit with a glass of Pommery sec. and various 
other beverages moisten the long way inter- 
vening. This is tiresome. Otherwise the tale 
has some fun in it and quite a bit of college 
atmosphere. 


pp. 422. 


VERSE 
Nero, ! : Phillips. pp. 200. Macmillan 
Co. $1.25 net. 


Even Mr. Phillips’s greatest admirers must 
admit, we think, that this is an inadequate 
handling of the theme. It illustrates the 
fact that his gift in the last analysis is lyric 
rather than dramatic. He has seized upon the 
artistic side of Nero’s character and makes 
his dramatic climax the burning of Rome, in 
which the conscience-stricken empéror sees 
at once his mother’s vengeance and his own 
artistically ordered purgation from the crime 
of matricide. This carries the thought out of 
the channel of action and puts the tragedy 
rather in the diseased brain of the tyrant. 
Even in substance the play is meager, though 
there are strong and appealing passages here 
and there, especially the death scene of Pop- 
pea. 
= n . 70. 
Bing’ Beatie G/°bt Soc PP. 


Mr. Burroughs’s apologetic and self-reveal- 


ing preface is the most interesting thing in 
this little book. He has written these verses 


out of wide and loving knowledge of our 
American world of bird and plant and beauty 
of sky and season, but most of them are rather 
labored, making us sigh for his delightful 
prose. Much the best of the poems is Spring 
Gladness: 


Now clap your hands together, 
For this is April weather, 

And love againis born; 
The west wind is caressing, 
The turf your feet are pressing 

Is thrilling to the morn. 


There is pleasure for the nature-lover here, 
but no such pleasure as the author’s com- 
panionship gives when he moves at his natural 
gait. 

In Sun or Shade, by on. aco Sill. pp- 

226. Harper & Bros. $1.50 
These verses meet two of es chief demands 
of their art. They are of the time, moved by 
its problems and its enthusiasms; and they 
are of all time, dealing with the permanent 
passions of humanity. Something of the 
singer’s delight she has succeeded in carrying 
over to us, most of all in her lyrical vein, as in 
The Immortal and The Fall Hour. Yet there 
is too much offered and the note of intensity, 
which alone can catch and hold the ear in 
these times of crowding utterance, is too 
seldom heard. 


Books Received 


(During the Week Ending May 1) 


MADELINE THE ISLAND GIRL, by Hope Daring. 
pp. 282. Eaton & Mains. $1.00. 

DowN IN PoRTO KICco, by George Milton Fowles. 
pp. 163. Eaton & Mains. 75 cents net. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF ORAL ENGLISH, by Erastus 
Palmer and L. Walter Sammis. pp. 222, Mac- 
millan Co. 60 cents. 

THE MAN AND His KinGpos, by E. Phillips Op- 
penheim. pp. 325. Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

A MILLIONAIRE OF YESTERDAY, by E. Phillips 
Oppenheim. pp.315. Little, Brown &Co. $1.50. 

THE ORIGIN AND PERMANENT VALUE OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT, by Charles Foster Kent, Ph. D. 
pp. 270. Pilgrim Press. $1.00 net. 

THE READING OF SHAKESPEARE, by Prof. James 
Mason Hoppin. pp. 210. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1 25 net. 

WarR GOVERNMENT, FEDERAL AND STATE, in 
Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania and 
Indiana, 1861-1865, by William B. Weeden. pp. 
389. Houghton, Miffiln & Co. $2.50 net. 

MORAL OVERSTRAIN, by George W. Alger. pp. 
214. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00 net. 

THE MAYOR OF WARWICK, by Herbert M. Hop- 
kins. pp. 436. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

A First YEAR OF FRENCH, by J. E. Mansion. 
pp. 120. D. C. Heath & Co. 50 cents. 

THE PLEA OF THE DISCIPLES OF CHRIST, by 
W. T. Moore, LL.D. pp. 130. Christian Cen- 
tury Co. 

A Livinc WaGE, by John A. Ryan. pp. 346. 
Macmillan Co. 

ELEMENTARY LOGIC, by John Edward Russell. 
pp. 250. Macmillan Co. 75 cents. 

THE LIFE STORIES OF UNDISTINGUISHED AMER- 
ICANS, As Told by Themselves. Edited by Ham- 
ilton Holt. pp. 299. James Pott & Co. $1.50, 

AN INTRODUCTION TO ASTRONOMY, by Forest 
Ray Moulton, Ph.D. pp. 557. Macmillan Co. 

UNDER THE ARCH, by Lady Henry Somerset. 
pp. 336. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50 

NICANOR, TELLER OF TALES, by C. Bryson Taylor. 
pp. 422. A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.50. 

THE VEST POCKET STANDARD DICTIONARY. pp. 
296. Funk & Wagnalls Co. 

THE HIsTORY OF CO-OPERATION, by George Jacob 
Holyoake. 2 vols. pp. 691. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$5.00 net. 

SANDPEEP, by Sara E. Boggs. pp. 421. Little, 
Brown & Co. $1 50. 

THE UP TO DATE WAITRESS, by Janet McKenzie 
Hill. pp. 148. Little, Brown & Co. 

NAPOLEON, Vol. IX., in Cambridge Modern His- 
tory. pp. 946. Macmillan Co. $4.00 net. 

A TALE OF Two CITIES, by Charles Dickens. 
Edited by Huber G. Buehler and Lawrence Mason. 
pp. 412. Macmillan Co. 25 cents. 

Lucy OF THE STARS, by Frederick Palmer. pp. 
344, Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1 50. 

THE LAW-8REAKERS AND OTHER STORIES,"by 
ye Grant. pp. 277. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
$1 25. 

THE APOSTOLIC AGE, by James Hardy Ropes. 
pp. 327. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

My LITTLE Boy, by Carl Ewald. pp. 120. Chas. 
Scribiier’s Sons. $1 00 net. 
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State Consulting Editors contributing this week: Dr. William J. Mutch, New Haven; Rev. Thomas C. Richards, Torrington; 


A Litchfield County Exodus 


“When I sing America I think of Litchfield 
County,” said a minister who has just removed 
into another eounty of the state. 


I love thy rocks and rills, 
Thy woods and templed hills, 


does:not mean to me Hartford’s red mud, but the 
hills and valleys, the streams and sky of the moun- 





REV. EDWARD Q. DYER 


tain county. Four other ministers are just making 
their exodus from the county and they are wonder- 
ing whether they will soon be singing, 


An exile from home, splendors dazzle in vain, 
O, give me my lowly thatched cottage again. 


Joseph A. Freeman has gone from Woodbury 
to Deep River, after eighteen years’ service, and 
Edward 0. Dyer leaves Sharon after thirteen 
years to become Mr. Freeman’s next neighbor 
at Chester. By a strange coincidence Frank A. 
Brewer leaves New Hartford for the Second Church, 
Palmer, Mass., after eight years’ service; while 
T. C. Richards, his neighbor in Litchfield County 
seven years, is to be next him again at Warren, 
Mass. Freeman is a Dartmouth man, Brewer from 
Beloit and Dyer from Amherst, and they represent 
three theological seminaries. 

Freeman’s first charge was Boscawen, N. H. He 
has had pastorates in Broad Brook and Danbury, Ct., 
and also in Minnesota. After thirty years in the 
ministry, he comes with a rich experience in the full 
strength of his powers to give the Deep River 
church his best. He isa splendid all-around man—a 
good preacher, a devoted friend of the poor anda 
wise leader. Brewer was born in Illinois and has 
in his blood and bringing up a splendid combination 
of East and West. His one pastorate previous to 
New Hartford was at South Glastonbury, where he 
won his spurs. His preaching is solid and substan- 
tial. He isa splendid citizen aud has stood in the 
forefront of the battle for good schools and good 
government. With an unflinching purpose and the 
courage of his convictions he has been a power for 
righteousness in the community. 

Dyer is known not only as a scholarly preacher, 
but as the author of Gnadensee—The Lake of Grace 
—a story of the Moravians. He has been active in 
behalf of the public schools, the Library, village 
improvement and especially in the literary club. 
His pastorate has been marked by numerous 
material improvements, including a new pipe 
organ and by the addition of seventy-eight mem- 
bers. He is a refined, cultured, Christian gen- 
tleman. Litchfield County, with all her natural 
resources; can ill afford to lose such men as these. 

Our genial, great-hearted Goddard (John Calvin) 
has been giving himself too unstintedly to the work 
ofhis church and ofthe kingdom. His physician has 
ordered him abroad and he sailed April 24 on the 
Carpathia on a “leave of absence.” The church in 
Salisbury has granted him an extra three months’ 
vacation. He isto land at Genoa and spend some 
time in the Southern Alps. 

The first volume issued by the Litchfield County 
University Club comes out in June. Of course it is 
by a Congregational minister. Five out of the first 
seven books announced have just such authors. 
The first is Litchfield County Sketches, by Rev. 
Newell M. Calhoun. f..0. B. 


Rev. Elliott F. Talmadge, Wauregan 


From the City of Elms 


SOCIAL 


The men’s club idea continues to attract. Grand 
Avenue Church, Dr. Sneath’s, has just organized 
one which proposes to strengthen the social and 
financial sides of the church life, provide a calendar, 
and hold up the hands of the pastor in various ways. 
First Church, Milford, now without a pastor, has 
also taken up the matter definitely, though the or- 
ganization has not been perfected. A new slate 
roof for the church and other improvements are to 
be made soon. The Church of the Redeemer, Dr. 
Phillips, has a club for social purposes chiefly; and 
there is a vigorous one of this class in Davenport 
Church, where the new pastor, Rev. J. N. Pierce, 
is putting new life into a church that had reason to 
be discouraged with its down-town problem and 
the unexpected loss of its pastor, Rev. G. F. Pren- 
tiss. The Men’s Club of United Church, Rev. A. J. 
Haynes, has been the strongestin the city for many 
years, but during the past season it has changed its 
plan, discontinuing the Sunday evening addresses 
by imported speakers. The club of Dwight Place 
Church, Dr. Leete, has concentrated its energy on 
the Sunday evening services and other forms of 
church betterment, giving an outlet for the energy 
of its large number of young business men. 

The Congregational Club held its April meeting 
with Pilgrim Church. Dr. C. H. Tyndall, pastor of 
the Reformed Church in Mt. Vernon, N. Y., gave an 
interesting illustrated lecture on Radium and Its 
Mysteries. Pilgrim is prospering under the leader- 
ship of its new pastor, Rev. R. E. Brown, and is 
taking steps to provide a new parish house, which 
will greatly strengthen its work. 


MUSICAL 


The season is at hand when the second service, 
in those city churches where one ts sustained, loses 
its strength and is suspended for the summer. The 
strongest service of the kind, and the only one held 
in the afternoon, is that of Center Church. Dr. 
Smyth and the competent quartet have for many 
years sustained a vesper service at four o’clock, 
which is much liked by people from many denomi- 
nations and even those who have no other church 
attachment. On Easter afternoon many were turned 
away from the crowded doors. Rev. Edward Hume 
is the regularly employed assistant pastor. 

A concert was recently given in Center Church on 
a Saturday evening by some of the best musical 
talent in the city. Tickets for the full house were 
given out by philanthropic institutions to people 
who rarely hear anything of the kind. It met with 
so much favor that similar programs are to be given 
in other churches. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Some of the best church work in the city this year 
has been done in the Dixwell Avenue Church. The 
pastor, Rev. E F. Goin, has laid out broad lines of 
social and sanitary betterment for Negroes, and 
they are responding splendidly to his wise efforts. 
A series of addresses on topics of this character by 
imported specialists has been popular. Plans are 
being made to enlarge the plant. This church has 
received more members this year on confession 
than any other in the city. 

Cheshire is mourning the resignation of Rev. 
R. W. Newlands, who sails for Europe in June to 
take a ministry in England. This church is united 
as it has not been before in many years. It has 
beautified its house within and without at a cost of 
nearly $2,000. The new trolley and the prosperity 
of the members give the church an air of well-to-do 
efficiency. 

The church in Wallingford is under a shadow 
from the recent death of Rev. J. Owen Jones, who, 
though he had resigned a few weeks before on ac- 
count of ill-health, was still regarded as the pastor 
and greatly beloved. A former pastor, Rev. J. J 
Blair, is supplying temporarily. W. J. M. 


Windham County 


PUTNAM, Second, Rev. F. D. Sargent. A new 
electric light service has been installed in church 
and chapel. On Easter Sunday a handsome window 
in memory of Russell Barber was unveiled. Since 
the first of the year thirty-seven members have 
been added, twenty-seven on confession. 

PoMFRET, Rev. W. H. Sterns. Conditions be- 


token large life and progress. Attendance has 
greatly increased ; the Sunday school and Christian 
Endeavor have assumed the support of a pupilina 
home missionary school; repairs have been made 
ia church and parsonage and the pastor’s salary 
materially increased; a boys’ club of twenty-six 
members has been organized. 

Woopstock, Rev. G. F. Waters. The forward 
movement has begun under the new pastor. A new 
parsonage has been purchased, renovated and 
appropriately named Overlook Manse. 

CENTRAL VILLAGE, Rev. A. J. McLeod. After 
extensive repairs occupying several months, the 
meeting house was reopened April 5, with a sermon 
by Rev. J. W. Bixler of New London. New pews 
add to the comfort and beauty of the audience 
room 

DANIELSON, Rev. Clarence Barber. The church 
shows decided advance in numbers and activity 
under the leadership of the new pastor. A recent 
canvass shows but about twenty children in the 
parish not enrolled in the Sunday school. 

WAUREGAN, Rev. E. F. Talmadge. After the 
first change in pastors in forty-six years the church 
is settling down to earnest work, shown by increas- 
ing activity and growth, A Castle of the Knights 
of King Arthur is making its influence felt on every 
boy in the parish. ®. 


THE CHURCHES IN CONFERENCE 


Windham Conference held an interesting meeting 
April 24, at the beautiful town whose name it 
bears. The general topic for the day was the 
Forward Movement io our Churches, and the em- 
phasis was appropriately laid upon missions. Mr. 
Edward N. Capen presented the needs of the 
American Board. The Forward Movement in 
Missions, Evangelism, Bible Study and the Prayer 
Meeting were discussed by four pastors, among 
them Rev. G. F. Waters, new pastor at Woodstock, 
a welcome accession to the Windham County fellow- 
ship. Rev. E. Tallmadge Root made one of his 
stirring appeals for church federation and a 
resolution was passed petitioning the General 
Association to take action toward federation in 
this state. The next meeting of the conference 
will be at Willimantic. W. H. 8. 


From Connecticut to the Bay State 


Rev. Thomas C. Richards, who begins work at 
Warren, Mass., July 1, has had a notable pastorate 
with the old First Church of Torringtoa. Not only 





REV. T C. RICHARDS 


has he served efficiently his own parish but he has 
made his influence felt far beyond its limits. He 
has led in the erection of a commodious parish 
house and has founded a Men’s League. Besides 
maintaining pulpit and parish work at a high stand- 
ard, he has found time and made opportunity for 
outside work. He interested men in purchasing 
the birthplace of»John Brown in Torrington, and 
then fuunded the John Brown Association to pre- 
serve the historic site. 
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He is probably the best informed man in Litch- 
field County on many phases of local history. He 
is commissioned to write one of the series of books 
to be published by the Litchfield County Univer- 
sity Club, his subject being, Education in Litchfield 
County. His Life of Samuel J. Mills, just issued by 
the Pilgrim Press, has added to our knowledge of 
Mills’s life and the genesis of all organized mission- 
ary effort in America. Several magazine articles 
show his wide research and discovery of original 
material for the Haystack Centennial, on its hero. 
He is a valued member of The Congregationalist’s 
Connecticut staff of consulting editors. He has the 
instinct of a preacher and the training of a scholar. 
His faith and sympathetic personality fit him for 
wide service. 

Born in England, Mr. Richards came to this coun- 
try when eight years old. He graduated from 
Williams College—which gave him his master’s de- 
gree for Old Testament work—and from Hartford 
Seminary. His previous pastorates have been at 
Dudley, Mass., and Higganum, Ct. He married 
Miss Charlotte Noyes of Pownal, Me., who has 
given freely of her time and strength. Her sweet 
voice and musical ability have been a great help. 
They have two children. F. Ss. B. 


Hartford’s New Church 


The Talcott Street Church, the one colored Con- 
gregational church in Hartford, is to have a new 
meeting house. Itis to be located on the corner of 
Talcott and Market Streets, and will be a two-story 
brick structure, eighty feet by forty. The first floor 
will be fitted up in modern style for Sunday school, 
prayer meeting and social purposes, with the main 
audience room above. When completed the struct- 
ure will cost about $16,000, and will be ready for 
dedication early in September. 

The building is regarded somewhat in the light 
of a memorial to ‘the noble and heroic souls who 
in the days of trial gallantly espoused the cause of 
the weak and the oppressed.” It is worthy of note 
that this church has been a power for patriotism, 
thirty-two men going forth from its congregation 
to fight for the Union in 1861-65. The people are 
making noble sacrifices to get this improved house 
of worship, and will receive substantial aid from 
the Christians of the city. R. 





Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


ACKERMAN, ARTHUR W., to remain a fourth year 
at Center Ch., Torrington, Ct. 

ALLBRIGHT, MANLEY F., Auburn Sem., to Melrose 
Highlands, Mass. 

Cook, E ALBERT, Big Timber, Mont., to professor- 
ship in Berea Coll., Berea, Ky. 

Hanscom, Go. L., First Ch., Newark, J., to 
Jacksonville, Fla. Accepts, and is at ated 

HILLIARD, 8S. M., Myron and Cresbard, S. D., to 
Frankfort. Accepts. 

Hoyt, JOHN L., Mazon, IIl., to Hudson, O. 

JANES, GEO. M., N. Becket, Mass., to Plainfield, 
Vt. Accepts. 

LEONARD, ARTHUR E., Columbus, Wis., to Men- 
asha. Accepts. 

MACFARLAND, CHAS. 8., Maplewood Ch., Malden, 
Mass., accepts call to 8. Norwalk, Ct. 

OLSON, W. W., asst. pastor of Swedish Ch., New 
Britain, Ct., to Swedish chs. in Bristol, Plainville 
and Forestville. Accepts. 

OSBORNE, NABOTH, Mattoon, Ill., to Burlington, Io. 
Accepts. 

SHULL, GILBERT L., Crawford, Neb., to Leigh. 

SMALL, CHAS. R., Hartford Sem., for the past year 
supplying at Vernon Center, Ct., to Glenwood Ch., 
Hartford. Accepts, and is at work. 


Ordinations and Installations 


SLADE, Wo. F., i. Berlin, N. H., April 23. Sermon, 
Dr. Smith Baker; other parts, Rev. Messrs. R. L. 
Sheaff, E. A Tuck, W. A. Bacon, Raymond Cal- 
kins, E. R. Stearns, W. L. Jennings and Dr. R. C. 
Flagg. 


Resignations 


BARROW, Epw. F., Zion Mission, Amherst, Mass. 

BLANCHARD, EpDw. B., Douglas and E. Douglas, 
Mass. 

CHEVIS, ERNEST C., withdraws resignation at 
Webster and German Township, Io., and will 
remain a fourth year. 

HIGGINBOTHAM, T. MATISON, Plymouth Ch., 
Toledo, O. 


Dismissions 
BREWER, FRANK S., New Hartford, Ct., April 24, 


Personals 


ATKINS, Dr. G. GLENN, on closing his pastorate 
of First Ch., Burlington, Vt., was tendered a 
large reception at the residence of Hon. W. J. 


Van Patten and received from the Men’s League 
an elegant desk as a parting gift. 

HALL, Dr. Gko. E., Dover, N. H., sails for England, 
to be absent about two months. 

Hanscom, GEo. L., at a reception tendered him by 
First Ch., Newark, N. J., prior to his departure 
for his new field in Florida, was given a substan- 
tial desk and chair and the 35 volumes of the Ex- 
positors’ Bible. Mrs. Hanscom received from the 
ladies of the church a diamond ring. 

KIMBALL, Hon. JOHN, oldest member of South 
Ch., Manchester, N. H., was lately given a recep- 
tion by the Men’s Federation in recognition of his 
85th birthday. He has been mayor and marshal 
of the city, has represented it in both branches of 
legislature, is a well: known banker and a gener- 
ous giver to religious and charitable institutions. 

PARK, J. EDGAR, received from West Ch., Andover, 
Mass., on the occasion of his recent marriage, 
$55 in gold, as well as check for $200, an illumin- 
ated address of congratulationjand a set of table 
linen from Rosemary Ch., Belfast, Ireland, his 
father’s church and the place where he entered 
upon Christian work. 

PARKER, EDWIN P., South Ch., Hartford, Ct., is 
about to sail for a two months’ trip to Europe. 

RALPH, Wo. J. C., and wife, on leaving Lancaster, 
Wis., for Antigo, their new field, were given valu- 
able pieces of silver and china by Lancaster 
friends. 

WATERWORTH, JOHN A., has been voted an in- 
crease of $200 in salary by the young and thriv- 
ing parish of North Deering, Me. 

WEBSTER, EUGENE C., formerly of Neponset, 
Mass., but now of Jamaica Plain, supplied the 
pulpit of First Ch., Chelsea, for some weeks prior 
to the coming of the new pastor, Kev, C. N. Thorp. 


Material Gain 


AURORA, NEB., Rev. A. E. Ricker. Memorial win- 
dows received for new building. One medallion 
shows Hoffman’s Head of Christ, another The 
Good Shepherd. 

BLOOMFIELD, Cr., Rev. A. R. Lutz. New individ- 
ual communion service. 

Boston, MAss., Dorchester, Central, Rev. G. H. 
Flint. Ground broken for new English Gothic 
edifice at Tonawanda and Waldeck Streets. 

HARTFORD, CT., Talcott St, Rev. R. F. Wheeler. 
Farewell services in old building, with historical 
sermon by pastor. During erection of new mod- 
ern structure services will be held Sunday morn- 
ings at Warburton Chapel. 

HAVERBILL, MAss., North, Rev. J. 8. Williamson. 
Land purchased in rear of edifice, on which may 
be erected addition to present structure or new 
parish house. 

HOLYOKE, MASss., Grace. Nearly $10,000 pledged 
toward addition to cost about $12,500, which will 
increase seating capacity to nearly 600. 

LEE, MAss.—Tabilets in memory of Rev. Messrs, 
Alvan Hyde, Nahum Gale and L S Rowland. 
long time pastors here, to be placed in house of 
worship. 

MARSHALLTOWN, Io., Rev. L. B. Hix. Auditorium 
reseated, pulpit moved, new steel roof, with 
other improvements. 

MILFORD, Mass., Dr. F. A. Warfield. Telephone 
placed in parsonage. Committee appointed to 
care for the Congregational Park and $25 appro- 
priated for removing itsfence. Augustus Wheeler 
agreed to give $100 to improve park, provided 
that $300 more be subscribed. 

MILLBURBY, MAss.—Contracts let for improvements 
to cost about $1,500, a good share of which has 
been subscribed. 

NoRTH WILBRAHAM, MASS., Rev. V. H. Deming. 
Electric light? fixtures provided for church by 
Ladies’ Aid. Prayer meeting room painted; par- 
sonage to be painted this month; gift of $27 to 
pastor from Endeavor Society and other friends. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKL., Harrison Ave., Rev. O. P. 
Avery, celebrated final payment of mortgages on 
church and parsonage buildings. Despite stormy 
weather, auditorium well filled and fine program 
given, chief feature being double mortgage burn- 
ing. Ashes of mortgages saved, to be deposited 
in corner stone of new building when one is 
needed. During first quarter of year new mem- 
bers added, C. E. reorganized from new material 
and church finances improved. Church purposes 
to conduct its finances on cash basis. 

PORTSMOUTH, VA., Rev. D. K. Young. Corner 
stone of new church edifice laid April 16 by Sea- 
board Lodge No. 56, A. F. and A. M., with Masonic 
honors. 

SHELBURNE FALLS, MAss., Rev. J. A. Hawley. 
Pastor’s salary increased $100; vestry, including 
kitchen and ladies’ parlor, refitted with two new 
furnaces, hard wood floor and other improve- 
ments costing nearly $1,000; society closed year 
with good balance in treasury. 

SMITH CENTER, KAN., Rev. C. M. Clark. New 
$2,500 edifice to be built in near future. 

SouTH ROYALTON, VT., Rev. Sherman Goodwin. 
Memorial windows all in place and special service 
held following Sunday. 

STANTON, NEB., Rev. J. J. Klopp. Contract let 
for rebuilding chureh edifice recently burned. 
Date set for completion, June 15. 

Upton, Mass., Rey. E. W. Eldridge has secured 
$1,000 toward $3,000 needed forrepairs. These 
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will include steel ceiling, hard wood floors, cir- 
cular pews, stained windows. 

VILLA PARK, CAL., Rev. G. M. Morrison, last year 
returned to the Home Missionary Society $200, 
the amount of its grant, and has assumed self- 
support. 

WEsTt HAMPDEN, ME., Rev. O. H. Newton. $128 
raised toward $300 needed for repairs. 

WINTERPORT, ME., Rev. J. F. Schneider. House 
of worship damaged by fire on Christmas morning, 
repaired and reopened. 


Bequests 


SouTH ROYALTON, VT., Rev. Sherman Goodwin. 

From the late Mrs. Katherine Dana Smith, $300. 
Gifts 

MANCHESTER,N H., First, Rev. Thomas Chalmers. 
From Mrs. Helen Brown Gannon and Miss Betsey 
Shepherd, in memory of Charles Shepherd Gan- 
non, set of silver offering plates. 

NORWALK, CrT., Rev. G. D. Egbert. Spaces re- 
served for five more memorial windows offered 
tothe church. These willcomplete the furnishing 
of one entire side under the galleries. 

RANDOLPH, VT.—As Bethany Ch., formed by the 
recent union of the Congregational and Christian 
organizations, possesses two edifices, Col. A. B. 
Chandler, a native of the town and a summer resi- 
dent, offers to remodel one of them or replace it 
by a new building containing a music hall to be 
under the control of the church and also rooms 
for parish use. For this he will furnish an archi- 
tect and funds not to exceed $10,000. 

WINDSOR, CT., Rey. Roscoe Nelson. From Mr. 
Milton B. Belden of Brooklyn, N. Y., a former 
resident, in memory of his son, Fred Sherman 
Belden, beautiful memorial window representing 
a sunset view of Melrose Abbey, with the inscrip- 
tion, “ At evening time there shall be light.” This 
is the oldest Congregational church building in 
Connecticat, erected in 1794; and the oldest 
Congregational society in the United States and 
third oldest in the world, having been founded 
in 1630. 


Accessions to Churches 





Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot, 
CALIFORNIA NEBRASKA 
Campbell 5 15 Lincoln, VineStreet 6 6 
Eureka — 11 McCook 16 18 
Los Angeles, First 7 44 Stanton 16 21 
a Pilgrim 5 6 Weeping Water —- 9 
an Francisco : ss 
Plymouth "42 12 WEW YORK 
ILLINOIS Brooklyn, Central 82110 
° ae Lewis Avenue — 2 
— First 6 10 paereins Avenue rt 
= ‘ edfor 9 14 
Chicago, Pacific 7 12 Clayville, — 10 
a ale : 9 Litho Vall 3 13 
ete ttle Valle 
Oak Park,Second 26 41 Syracuse, Good Will Pe 65 
IOWA OHIO 
Avoca — 34 Fort Recovery 6 10 
Clarion 1 4 Newark, Plymouth — 37 
Dubuque, Summit 26 29 Toledo, ‘Washington 
Grinnell — 57 Street 65 80 
Marshalltown 11 17 Wauseon a °F 
Rock Rapids — 8 Wayne 5 5 
KANSAS OKLAHOMA 
McPherson — 52 Goltr -— 10 
Westmoreland — 20 Hillsdale 2 19 
Wichita — il SOUTH DAKOTA 
MASSACHUSETTS Redfield 2 5 
Boston, Berkeley South Shore 5 5 
Temple q | WISCONSIN 
Mt. Vernon 5 17 Fond du Lac 14 17 
Union 6 8 Iron River 17 17 
Chelsea, Central 7 25 Kaukauna —- 8 
den, ee 8 10 Menomonie — 24 
Saxonville — 9% Oconomowoc 9 11 
Somerville, Broad- a9 South Kaukauna \ oe 
wa = oI 
South Weymouth 5 6 nan ee — 
MICHIGAN Calais Me. 1 4 
Fremont 6 6 Colville, 8 10 
Pinckney — 11 Washin odd D. C., 
St. Johns 9 10 t. Pleasant 6 29 


Conf., 474. Total, 1,270. 
Total since Jan. 1, Conf., 2,562 ; tot., 5,712. 


Roval 


For the third of a century 
the standard for strength and 
purity. 

No other baking powder is 
“just as good as Royal,” 
either in strength, purity or 
wholesomeness. 
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The New Departure at Bangor 


Following the lead of Andover, President 
Beach has improved upon the Andover plan. 
Grouping in one week the three lectureships 
which he has founded—the Enoch Pond, the 
George Shepard and the Samuel Harris—and 
adding to them conferences on current theo- 
logical thought and kindred subjects which 
are led by members of the faculty and by 
local pastors, he has at once increased the 
interest of Convocation Week and lightened 
the labors of the faculty. The week, April 
23-28, was of extraordinary interest. Through 
the co-operation of Secretary Harbutt, who 
has been very efficient, some fifty home mis- 
sionary pastors have been brought together 
and entertained in the seminary; other pas 
tors have attended at their own charges; and 
residents of Bangor in increasing numbers 
have made the lecture audiences unusually 
large. On Thursday night the limits of the 
seminary chapel, even with the annex utilized 
to the last inch, were overpassed and the three 
lectures on Friday were given in the Central 
Church, the commodious audience room of 
which was filled. So great an interest in this 
feature of the seminary’s work has developed 
that, at a meeting of the pastors, a strong and 
representative committee was appointed to 
take stéps to secure the permanency of these 
lectureships by raising funds for their ade- 
quate endowment. The wise and tireless 
work of President Beach, ably seconded by 
Secretary Harbutt, should be rewarded by the 
contribution of $10,000 for this endowment. 

The achievement already accomplished is 
large in promise for the intellectual and 
spiritual life of Bangor Seminary and all the 
wide territory which it influences. 

Springfield, Mass. Paiutie S. Moxom. 


FROM A LOCAL POINT OF VIEW 


The fifty ministers, chiefly of Maine, who 
accepted the seminary’s cordial invitation, had 
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and the Function of Poetry, His Conceptions 
of the Incarnation and of Immortality. Dr. 
Moxom’s reading of Browning was a revela- 
tion to those who had thought the poet hard 
to comprehend. The brilliancy and power of 
these three men has never been more clearly 
shown than during this week. Of the single 
lectures, President Hyde’s on The Contagion 
of Character was perhaps of interest to the 
greatest number. M. A. H. 





Action of the New Jersey 
Association 


At its recent meeting in Washington these reso- 
lutions in substance were passed : 


1, Favoring speedy union between the three de- 
nominations ; 

2. Regretfully accepting the withdrawal of the 
Philadelphia Conference to join the Pennsylvania 
Association and suggesting that fellowship be con- 
served by joint meetings once in three or four 
years. 


The following were addressed to Congress: 


1. Praying for action with a view to améliorating 
conditions in the Congo Free State ; 

2. Appealing for arbitration in the threatening 
coal troubles ; 

3. Urging that any appropriation for the centen- 
nial celebration at Jamestown be conditioned on 
closing the gates on Sundays. 


Amendments to the constitution provided for a 
new office, vice-moderator; and the election of 
moderator a year in advance. 
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REPARE your Church now for the im- 
portant Spring services. In this con- 
Nection, we suggest the use of our 

KILMARNOCK BRUSSELS CARPETS 
which we make especially for Churches. The 
Kilmarnock is a genuine Body Brussels Carpet 
Possessing superior wearing qualities. It is the 
least expensive Body Brussels Carpet to be 
had and one of the most popular grades we 
have ever manufactured. 

You can, if you prefer, obtain Kilmamock 
Church Carpets from your local dealer. Tell 
him to write to us for Special Book of Act- 
ual Sample, size 9" x 5", all Church designs. 
Of the patterns represented in the book, 
we can supply immediately 
from stock, quantities up to 
1,000 yards. 


W. & J. SLOANE, Sole Selling Agents, 
“Est. 1843." 880 Broadway, New York 


a 
























BUFFALO 


LITHIA WATER 


Has Been Before the Public for 
Thirty-three Years 


In the Experience of the Following Physicians It 
Has a Pronounced Value in the Treatment of 


Bright’s Disease ( Alfred L. Loomis, J. Marion Sims, Samuel O. 
L. Potter, John V. Shoemaker, Graeme M. 


not cnly the intellectual treat and spiritual 
uplift, but also, since they were to a large 
extent graduates of the institution, the joy of 
a reunion with friends and classmates. About 
thirty were lodged in the gymnasium and the 
shouts of merriment issuing from this im- 
promptu dormitory made passers-by suspect 
that ministers sometimes lay aside pastoral 
dignity. Lunch was served each noon at the 
‘Commons and Tuesday noon a banquet was 
given by the Ministers’ Conference of Bangor 


to the visiting lecturers. All the sessions and Hammond, Wm. H. Drummond, I. N. Love, 

— —_ 3 = — and the hall was filled Albuminuria of G. Halsted Boyland, Cyrus Edson, J, Allison 

with enthusiastic audiences. odges, George W. Miltenberger, J. Page 
The three courses of lectures so happily Pregnancy Massie and Geo. Ben Johnston. 

grouped in one week cannot be justly described 

in this short space. Ex-President Eaton of Uric Acid Troubles ( Roberts Bartholow, Jas. K. Cook, Hunter 

Beloit, now yrastor at St. Johnsbury, Vt., who and McGuire, John T. Metcalf, Frank Woodbury, 


Alex. B. Mott, Chas. B. Nancrede, Nathan 


Enoch Pond Lectures on Ap- 
a oe a ee oe S. Davis, Jr., Jas. L. Cabell, P. B. Barringer, 


Inflammation of 


sinhinsnemmncsnnatisuntanctieattensnsasnitj= 





plied Christianity took for his subject, Epoch 
Makers in the Religious Evolution of the In- 
terior, and chose five men who illustrate types 
of service: The Pioneer, Jeremiah Porter; The 
Foundation Builder, Dr. George S. F. Savage; 
The Missionary to a Foreign Population, Ed- 
win Adams; The Orator Educator, Dr. F. W. 
Gunsaulus; The Apostle of Social Service, Dr. 
Graham Taylor. 

Dr. A. H. Bradford of Montclair, N. J., 
lecturer on the George Shepard foundation, 
treated The American Pulpit, under these 
sub-topics: Elements of a Preacher’s Power; 
Jonathan Edwards—Spiritual Power; Hor- 
ace Bushnell—Inspired Theologian; Phillips 
Brooks—lInterpreter of the Abundant Life; 
Henry Ward Beecher—Prophet of Humanity. 

Dr. P. S. Moxom of Springfield, Mass., the 
Samuel Harris lecturer on Literature and Life 
gave a study of Browning. His first lecture 
was on Culture, and his last on The Educated 
Man. Intervening ones were on Browning 








NERVOUS WOMEN 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
It quiets the nerves, relieves nausea and sick 
headache and induces refreshing sleep. 





the Bladder 


A. F. A. King, T. Griswold Comstock, Jos. 
Holt and Giuseppe Lapponi. 


Medical Testimony Upon Request to the 
Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Virginia. 


For Sale by the General Drug and Mineral Water Trade. 
Hotel at Springs opens June 15th. 





in irregular tufte—cleans between the teeth. 


like our brus. 


I ought to be in everybody ’s mouth, adults and children, three times a day. 


Sold Only in a Yellow Box—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. Bristles 
Hole in handie and hook to hold it. 
his means much to cleanly per- 
sons—the cre ones who 















Adults’ 36c. 
Youths’ 2c. Children’s 25c. 
By mail or at dealers, Send for our free 






booklet,**Tooth Truths.” FLORENCE MFG. CO., 23 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 








J. S. Waterman & Sons 


Incorporated 
FUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS 
2826 and 23238 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal. 
All ee gd i one zoet, _ 
Cieeipeand chapel. ‘Tel. Roxbury 74 oF 73. 











rooms and chape 








CHURCH ORGAN FOR SALE. 


Our two manual Vocalion organ is to be 
replaced by pipe organ and is for sale. In 
first-class condition and is a bargain. 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, 


Address Geo. C. Johnson. HOLDEN, MASS. 
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Piedmont College 


DEMOREST, GEORGIA 


Strategically located in the foothills of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains. 


THE PIEDMONT IDEA 


**Not merely in the South, not merely for the 
South, but in the South, with the 
South, and for the Nation.” 


Commencement Program 


Friday Evening, May 18th, 8 o’clock 


BLUE AND Gray CONTEST 
(Medal awarded by Blue and Gray Post to student 


presenting best declamation on some 
patriotic the me.) 


Saturday Evening, May 19th, 8 o’clock 


CHAMPION. DEBATE 


Between Protropian and J. 8. Green Debating 
Societies. 


SuBJEcT:—‘‘ Resolved, that the tariff Jaws in 
the United States have resulted in more 
good than evil.” 


Sunday, May 20th 
10.3c A.M. Baccalaureate Sermon 


8.00 P.M, . Evening Sermon 


Monday, May 21st 
10.30 A.M. Exhibition of Physi- 
cal Culture Department 
8.00 p.M., “ The Princess.” W.F.K. 
(Young Ladies’ Literary Club) 
Tuesday, May 22nd 
10.30 A.M., Safford Medal Contest 


3.00 p.M, Annual Meeting of 
Alumni Association 


8.00 p.M., Concert Piedmont Col- 
lege Musical Clubs 


Wednesday, May 23d 


10.30 A.M. Commencement 


Exercises 


is ex- 
tended to all friends of the in- 


A cordial invitation 
stitution and to all persons who 
are interested in the progress of 
educational effort in the South. 
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The»Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


May 13, Sanday. Good and Evil Men.— 

Psalms 13, 14, 

It is hard to wait for God—it is not so hard 
to wait with him. Here we find practical 
value in that sense of the presence of God 
which the world thinks so unpractical. There 
is an immeasurable distance between the des 
pair which says, ‘‘ There is no God,” and 
the humility whivh recognizes that our vision 
falls far short of his. Remember the word 
to Philadelphia [ Rev. 3: 10], ‘‘ Because thou 
hast kept the word of my patience, I also 
will keep thee.”” Patience may become an- 
other name for peace of quiet faith if we 
know that we are sharing God’s experience. 

We thank thee, our Father, tor the measure 
of prosperity which Thou hast given. Let it 
not become a source of pride or lead us to 
despise those who have less than we. And 
when in trouble we cry to Thee for help, let 
not our faith fail, but keep our hearts at rest 
in the peace of Christ. 


May 14. Jehu Anointed.—2 Kings 9: 1-16. 

God’s command to Elijah [1 Kings 19: 16] 
had waited until the time was ripe. Let no 
one think God’s judgments sleep. There was 
preparation in Jehu’s mind—the words of 
Elijah to Ahab had been spoken in his own 
hearing—but there is no suggestion of pre- 
meditated rebellion. The king was weak, 
Jezebel grew more hateful to the people, it 
needed but the spark of the prophet’s word 
to kindle the fire. 


May 15. Elijah’s 
Kings 9: 17-37. 
‘In the portion of Naboth ’—fitting place 

for Ahab’s son to die, Jehu accuses Jezebel 

of persistent wickedness on which the law of 

God pronounced sentence of death. Her name 

is still a symbol of evil, as in the familiar 

description of a wicked old woman as “a 

painted Jezebal.” Hebrew genius made no 

theater, but there is no more dramatic narra- 
tive than this in which Elijah and Jezebel, 

Ahab and Naboth, Jehu and Jehoram figure. 

The issues of power and selfishness so depicted 

are worth our pondering. 


May 16. Jonah.—2 Kings 14: 23-29. 

The second Jeroboam’s long reign is the 
culminating point of Israel’s prosperity. Yet 
it was not a righteous time. This extension 
of the kingdom the prophet Jonah foretold 
and this is all we-know of him, the book of 
Jonah being all bat certainly a later borrow- 
ing of his well-known name, for a parable of 
God’s interest in the world outside the chosen 
people. 
May 17. 

1: 1-17. 

Do not mistake this for Paul’s self. seeking. 
He cared more for Christ’s honor than his 
own, and for the good of the Church than 
for his claim to leadership. A contentious 
church ceases to be a witnessing church. 


May 18. Christ the Power of God.—1 Cor. 

1: 18-31. 

Christ is both the wisdom and the power 
of God. But he is so through the cross. 
Our knowledge of God’s love could not have 
been complete if Christ had not gone to the 
uttermost to save. This contrast between 
those who think the cross foolishness and 
those who find it the power of God for sal- 
vation has constantly renewed itself through 
the ages. So far as the survival of his in- 
fluence is concerned, we may say that if there 
had been no cross, we should have no Christ. 


May 19. God’s Wisdom.—1 Cor. 2: 1-10. 

The wisdom of God is the complex char- 
acter and work of Christ. Beware of any 
philosophy which makes the explanation ,of 
life too simple, Shallow explanations cannot 
fit the deep things of God. Even- Christ does 
not explain, he calls to faith and hope. 


Prophecy Fulfiiled.— 


Paul to the Corinthians.—1 Cor. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 
National 


AMERICAN Boaxn ap Oyerenmatouaes? son ponuion 
MISSIONS, Congregational House, 

Wiggin, Treasurer; Jobn G. Hosmer, Publishing and 

ng Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 

and an Be St.; in Chicago, 153 ‘La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATION AL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New Youk,N.Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subcrip- 

1 correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be res. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Washington Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Don O. Shelton, Asso- 
ciate "Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Central 
Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. Educatio nal and 
evangelistic work in tue South and Ae and in Porto 
Ri Hawai woe! Lory 15 Congregational 
La Salle Street. Checks 
on. Ww Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY, 
Aids in building churches and parsonages. Rev. Charles 
— Richards, VD. D., Secretary; Charles E. Hope, Treas- 

rer, 105 East 2: 2end § St., New York, N.Y. Rev. W. W. 
Newell 151 Washington 8t., Chicago Ill.; Rev. G. A. 

Hood, Congregation House, Boston. ; Rev. H. H. 
pk M. C. A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field 

retaries. 


CONGREGATIOBAL EDUCATION SCCIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states, 

irteen Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward 8. Tead, veggie tt! Secretary ;S. F. Wi'kins, 
Treasurer. Offices, 612,613 ¢ ‘ongregational House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington 8t., Chicago, I 


THE CONGREG a AL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SocIETY, Congregational House, Boston, Wil- 
lat d Scott, D. D Presi ent; F. K. Sanders, Ph. D., Sec- 

pp Phineas Hubbard, Treasurer. 

Te dst ry Depart tment sustains Sunday school mis- 
et furnishes lesson helps, libraries and other nec- 
essary literature to new and needy schools ates hy 
or at reduced cost. The administrative expenses of this 
department are defrayed by appropriations from the 
Business Department. All contributions from churches, 
pon | _— and individuals go directly for mission- 

wor! 

Business De, Povertment, known in the trade as The Pil- 


qin pres ue pall 
<— m series of Lesson Helps and Sunda: 
schoo! f aR... ooks for Sunday school and home read- 
,» Records and Requisites for churches and Sunday 

a ools, and sells the books of all other a = 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely se te fro 
that of the Missionary Department to whic however, 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for books and 
re ey for periodicals should be sent to the 

C. S. 8. & Pub. Society; those from Ohio and all states 
pt to 14 ‘Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior and 
Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, Chieago, Il. 





NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
(Corporate name * Trustees of the National Council of 
the Congregational Churches of the United States.’’) 
Helps needy Congregational ministers or their widows. 
Request donations for Permanent Fund and current use, 
rom chure a individuals and Be bequest. President, 
Rev. ‘ A. Stimson, D. D.; ne tary Pee. = > . Rice, 
D. D., Fourth Ave , and 2zn ast N.Y asurer, Rev. 
PASS 3. Forbes, 206 Wethersfield Ave., Hartford, ct. 


BosTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY mapoupgueted 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzi je, D. D.; 
Treasurer, Geo. Gould; eae Secretary, Rev. 
Cc. P. Osborné, Room 601 Congre nal House, Boston. 
A Congre; +» tional society devote e the material, social, 
n oral and religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and supported mainly by the churches of New England. 
nae ng Foe he. be made [my hota to the Boston Sea- 
man’s Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 








Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
No. 609 Congregational House, Rev. F. E. Emrich, D. D., 
Secretary; Kev. Joshua Coit, ‘Treasurer. 


THE CONGREG oo AL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by th 1 Associa- 
ton, offers its serviess to churches s desiring pastors or 

al pit - reed in Massachusetts er sta‘es. 
Room 6 Srepesenm House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, eepee. Mass. Be- 
quests Psolicited in thisname. Send gifts to A. G, Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Es for aid to 
F. E. "Emrich, 609 Congregational 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Bosto’ 
and vicinity [incenpeeeses Its gbieet is the estab. 
lishment and support of Evangelical Congregational 
Charches and Sunday Sch: noes 42 stop and its suburbs. 
Charles H. Rutan, Pres ; C. E. Kelsey, Treas. ; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 








Women’s Organizations 


WoMANB’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Cong 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise ise Day, Treasurer ; hs 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secreta 


Woman’s Hom MISSIONARY ital Room 
607 Congre; oan House, Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 


urer; Miss C.-E. Jackson, Home Secretary. 
THE WOMAN’S & AMAN’sS FRIEND Socrry, of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 C Boston. Miss 


mantente onal Hou 
Grace Soren, Treasurer, 9 Greenville st. , Roxbury. 


Any Book You 


See Reviewed 


in this or any other paper or magazine may 
always be secured at the lowest price from 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Ave, 
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“Makes Cooking Easy.” 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 695 


No Filigree or Nickel 


on the new plain 


CABINET 


Glenwood 





Just the natural black iron beautifully fashioned and perfectly 
cast— “The Mission Style ” applied to a range. 


The Broad, Square Oven, with perfectly straight sides, is 
very roomy, and the illuminized oven shelf can be adjusted at 
several different heights. The Glenwood Oven Heat Indi- 
cator, Improved Baking Damper, Sectional Top, Drawout 
Grate and Ash-Pan are each worthy of special mention. 


Everything is get-at-able at the front. 
Door, Grate and Cleanout Door—all are handy. 


Ash-Pan, Broiler 
Kitchen 


doors do not.interfere in setting this range, for either end as 
well as the back can be placed squarely against the wall. 


Write for handsome illustrated booklet of the new plain Cabinet Glenwood to the Weir Stove Company, Taunton, [lass. 








Wants 


head 





Notices under this ing, not ding five lines (eight 
eoords to the une), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 








For Sale, farms and residences of every description. 
A large list from which to select; good towns. A. J. 
Gilmore, Holliston, Mass. 


A rare opportunity for some pastorless church. 
For particulars address Opportunity, 19,care 7ne Con- 
gregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


For Sale. Black walnut, plush upholstered Pulpit 
Set. Nearly as good as new. For particulars address 
W. T. Eaton, Indian Orchard, Mass. 


Any one knowing of an opening fee a Christian phy- 
sician, please communicate with Rev. Edw. A, Tuck, 
5 South Spring Street, Concord, N. H. 


Bookkeeper, $25; Clerk, $15; meneuegher, B15; 
Salesman, $30; Manager, $40. Write for list and plan. 
Bu:iness Opportunity Vo ,1 Union Square, New York. 


Twelve offices and over 350 people engaged in plac- 
in ey = grade men in positions paying $1,000-25,000; 
x at ~~ a eata Hapgoods, Suite 509, 309 Broadway, 

ew York. 


For Sale, eighty settees, with cushions, seating five 
each. Suitable for chapel or hall. All ora portion of 
these to one party. Address W., Room 602,14 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 





Furnished Cottage, ten rooms, shed, cellar, town 
water; ocean view three sides, to let for season, $200. 
Address owner, M. E. Thatheimer, Avondale, Gincin- 
nati, O , or Mrs. H. Tuttle, Pigeon Cove, Mass. 


Wanted, an active young girl, capable and obliging, 
for general housework in a family of four, and one wh 
wishes to be in a Christian home. Wages $16. Refer- 
ences desired. Address R.,3 Park Street, Norwalk, Ct. 


Wanted, an energetic young man of Christian prin- 
ciples, fond of horticulture, and desiring to get into it 
immediately heart and hand, being good at accounts, 
may write to me for particulars, giving references. Ad- 
<iress “ H,” 3 Park Street, Norwalk, Ct. 


Everrest Farm, in lovely Bridgton, Me., opens 
the fourth season June 15th Fronting mountain and 
lake. Fresh vegetables, cream. milk, eggs; livery, long 
distance telephone. Terms $5 to $7 per week. R. FE D.1, 
References given. Geo. W. Rounds, Proprietor. 


Wampanoag Camp, a summer camping scheol for 
boys on the shores of Lake Phillip, combining the ad- 
vantages and pleasures of Tutoring, Swimming, Camp 
ing and Tramping, limited to 10 boys. Address all com- 
munications to D. M. Brewster, Sandown, N. H. 





Fer Sale. Two Manual pipe organ, radiating con- 
cave pedal board. great, swell and pedal organ. Antique 
oak case, electric motor. All made to order for expert 
organists, nearly new, perfect condition. For studio, 
dwelling, church or chapel. A bargain at $1,200. Ad- 
dre3s Organist, 19, care The Congregationalist, Boston. 


Baptismal Certificates. A new departure. The 
child under the watchcare of the church until eighteen. 
The family linked to your cherch Foreign families 
brought into your parish. Postal brings specimen, or 
order book of fifty on approval. (50 cts.) G. M. Orvis, 
Dubuque, Io. 


“A Quiet Talk about Higher Criticism and 
the Bible,” by Rev. E. H. Byington, a simple, clear 
statement in every-day | uage, printed in pamphlet 
form for those not understanding exactly what Higher 
Criticism is, and for those troubled about it. Order, 10 
cents a copy, of Enterprise Publishing Co., 100 Cabot 
Street, Beverly, Mass. 





Furnished House in Sharon, Mass. Centrally lo- 
cated, very accessible to Boston, house of six rooms and 
th, with modern improvements, all in first.class con- 
dition. Will be rented by the month or season, as — 
ered. Address 8.,14, care The Congregationalist, Bos- 





Wants 


For Sale or to Bent, Hawkes Cottage, seven 
rooms, furnished, Bear Island, Lake Winnepesaukee ; 
under large pines, near steamboat po Good water, 
fine scenery, good boating, fishing and bathing. Inquire 
of Rev. Albert S. Hawkes, Wilson, Ct. 





Wanted, Ladies everywhere to send for Ufford’s 
New Wonderful 12 Section Illustrated Linen Covered 
Extension Dress Form. Warranted to please; fits every 
lady. Smart dressmakers are finding them invaluadle, 
if somewhat costly. The Materials used the Reason. 
Ufford & Son, 29 Temple Place, Boston. 


Comains in Yellowstone Park and the Rocky 
Moun s. Spend your summer vacation with me. 
The best way. The inexpensive way. Fifth season. 
Two limited ies of ladies and gentlemen. Address 
Rev. Robert C, Bryant, Rockford, Il. 


Wanted, about the first of June, a working house- 
keeper, capable of doing all the work of a small family 
in a Massachusetts town, near the coast, within 40 miles 
of Boston. Address M. 8., 19, care The Congregationalist, 
Boston, Mass. 








President HENRY C. KING’S 
NEW BOOK 


LETTERS 10 
SUNDAY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 


On the great truths of the Christian religion 


Do you know just what you believe 
about God and Christ and the Bible and 
Salvation? Have you difficulties in your 
Christian life? Do you want your faith 
strengthened by a clearer presentation of 
what we Christians believe today? If so, 
these personal letters from one of the 
clearest and most convincing thinkers 
in America will be a Godsend to you. 


200 pp. Bound in rich dark green and 
white with gold stamping. 


Price, $1.00 net 


Postage 8 cts. 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Ave. 





YOuR SATISFACTION is our aim, 
whether you order our cheapest 
skirt or highest priced suit. 


It is our careful attention to every order, no matter 
how small, that has won for us thousands of regular 
customers who order from us year after year. 

It is our experience in satisfying thousands of others 
that makes us so sure we can please you. 

We make these garments to order, but our 
prices are lower than are asked for ill-fitting 
ready-made garments. 

You risk absolutely noth- 
ing, for we guarantee to fit 

ou and give you entire sat- 
isfaction or promptly refund 
your money. 


SUMMER 
SUITS 
$4 to $25 


New York Styles. 


Our Summer Fashion 
Book illustrates: 


SHIRT-WAIST SUITS, 
6.00 to $20 

TAILOR-MADE SUITS, 
$7.50 to $25 


SILK SUITS, 

$9.75 to $25 
WASH SUITS, 

$4.00 to $15 
SEPARATE SKIRTS, 

$3.50 to $15 
SILK COATS, 

$9.75 to $20 
RAIN COATS, 

$8.00 to $20 
JACKETS and COATS, ; 

$5.75 to $15 





Cloth guaranteed ; over 400 patterns, all new, 
stylish, pretty, and designed especially for this 
season’s wear. Made into fashionable and becoming 

arments by tailors who mold them individually 
pa you— bringing out the good points of 
your figure. 
We prepay express charges on these garments to any part 
of the United States, which means a big saving to you. 
to any part of the U. 8. oir new 
We Send Free Somer Book of New 
Work Fashions, showing the latest styles and 
containing simple directivns for taking measure- 


ments correctly; so a e assortment of 
Samples of the newest materials. Write for 


them teday. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 W. 23d Street, New York City. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agts.or Branches. Est. 18 yrs. 

















WHY JOIN THE CHURCH 
A short, cheery, convincing statement of the 
reasons why a Christian should ally himself 
with the church, by Grace Duffield Goodwin. 
Single copies 2 cts.; 100 copies $1.00, postpaid. 


Che Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon Street CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Avenue 
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Current Evangelism 
Ten Ways of Working 


Dear Brethren: The subcommittee on 
evangelism of the Congregational churches, 
has written the State Asociations within its 
territory to find out what is being done by 
such associations for the evangelistic work 
among the churches in their borders. Here is 
a summary of the lines of work successfully 
carried on by different State Associations : 


1. A committee on evangelism is appointed 
in each local association. This committee re- 
ceives the suggestions of the state committee 
and also originates methods for itself. 

2. Retreats or conferences for ministers, in 
which they pray and plan for evangelistic 
work. 

3. Pastors and laymen help in needy fields. 
They go wherever the committee suggests. 

4. Special evangelistic campaigns. These 
seek to cover all fields possible, and bring to 
their assistance the ministers and laymen. 

5. Summer conferences with other denomi- 
nations for prayer and exchange of methods. 

6. Special letters and literature sent to the 
churches by the state committee. 

7. Needy churches asked to name three 
ministers whom they would accept for evan- 
gelistic work. From this number one is sent 
to them. 

8. Pastors exchange for revival meetings. 

9. At least one state has employed a singing 
evangelist. 





10. State secretaries and home missionary 
superintendents are doing steady and fruitful | 
work. CLARENCE A. VINCENT, 

Secretary of sub-committee on evangelism. 


The Dawson Mission, just concluded here, 
attracted wide attention throughout Wiscon- 
sin. Visitors came from points as remote 
as Ashland and Beloit, with ministers and 
laymen representing different denominations 
from numerous surrounding towns and cities. | 
Locally the church folk were on hand in 
large companies including many uninfluenced 
by ordinary services. 


| 
| 
Mr. Dawson at Eau Claire | 
| 
| 





At the two daily ses: | 
sions held in a large dance hall, both inter- | 
est and audience grew to the end, the evening | 
meetings having an attendance of 1,500-2,000 | 
Few of the unconverted, however, responded. | 
Not more than a score of cards were signed. | 
Mr. Dawson’s messages were well received by | 
the members and congregations of the uniting | 
churches, many of whem were quickened; but | 
the campaign of one week seemed too short to | 
reach outsiders effectively. re oe a 


Dre. Fifield at Wichita, Kan. 
Dr. J. A. Fifield was at Fairmount College 
for a week, preaching to the students each 
morning and at the college church each even- 
ing. Great interest was aroused and more 
students came at the hours appointed for con- 
ference than he could see in the week. He 
preaches such a sane gospel that scholars 
listen and are helped. The next week he 
spoke afternoons and evenings in Plymouth 
Church and gave his hearers new views of 
their relations toGod and tomen. c.s8. 8. 


Sparks from other Anvils 


The Pilot (Roman Catholic) finds it easy 
“*to appreciate the grief and dismay of the 
quasi-Catholics among the Episcopalians” 
because of the revelations of the Crapsey case, 
but it thinks that ‘‘ perhaps the incident and 
its consequences like the Gorham judgment 
in the Church of England will show these 
good people the insecurity of their position 
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and hasten their return to the center of 
unity.” 

There is very general regret expressed by 
our contemporaries that President Roosevelt 
declined foreign aid following the California 
tragedy. The Westminster sums it up when 
it says: 

It was not altogether the highest courtesy 
to turn from the aid of foreigners with the 
proud assurance that we can care for our 
own. A true courtesy accepts favors, rec- 
ognizing that it is far easier to bestow them. 
In Europe, in Japan and in China they did 
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not suppose that we were unable to provide 
for our own. We who are ready with our 
gifts, sending them in unstinted measure to 
all portions of ths earth, do we suppose that 
our giving is to paupers and is token of our 
superiority? 


NOVA SCOTIA 


A delightful three weeks’ tour in July; another /in 
August. Do not go the first time alone, but join one‘of 
my small, select parties, and you will see more, enjoy 
more, and have far better accommodations. An ideal 
vacation at small cost. 

Prospectus on application. 

F. H. PALMER, Editor EDUCATION, 50 Bromfield 
Street, Boston, Mass. 











In every woman’s head continually 


is the source of her domestic joys 


and trials — the kitchen range. 


The house- 


keeper who daily uses, sees and comprehends 
a Magee Range knows that the best 
results, with the least trouble and at the smallest 


expense, are always the reward of her labors. 


Lllustrated Booklet, ‘‘ The Magee Reputation,” sent FREE. : 
MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY, Nos. 32-38 Union St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Makers of the celebrated ‘‘ Magee ” Furnaces, Ranges and Stoves, 


Steam and Hot Water Heaters. 











Ly. New York............855 P. M. 
ATOASIONO us lc cocere 855 A. M. 


J. R. WOOD, 
Pass. Traffic Manager. 





012 Miles of Steel Rails and 
Stone Ballast 


“Pennsylvania 


Nine hundred and twelve miles of 100 lb. steel track doubled the entire 
distance, trebled for much of it, and quadrupled for several hundred miles, 
ballasted from the banks of the Hudson to the shores of Lake Michigan with 
the hardest stone ballast, is the highway of the Pennsylvania Railroad System. 
It is the longest stretch of stone-ballasted railroad in the world. It is safe 
and clean, and it is the speedway of THE PENNSYLVANIA SPECIAL. 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND CHICAGO OVER NIGHT 


Special” 


Div; OHIGRSO s 52. 6255.2 2.45 P. M. 
Ar. New York............9.45 A. M. 


GEO. W. BOYD, 
Gen. Pass. Agent. 

















HOOPING-COUGH « GROUP. 


’s Herb b i 
Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 
ALSO VERY BENEFICIAL IN CASES OF BRONCHITIS, LUMBAGO and RHEUMATISM 


Copy of anorder received, —" Baroness Meltzing requests Messrs. Edwards to dispatch six bottles of Roche's Herbal 
Embrocation, used for children having-hooping-cough, to Her Royal Highness, the Duchess of Cumberland, Penzing, 
Vienna, 24th March, 1889." This order was repeated in 1894, 1899, 1903 and 1905. W. Edwards & 
Son, 157 Queen Victoria St,, London, Eng. 4// Druggists or K, FOUGERA & CO., 90 Beekman 8t., N. ¥. 


The Celebrated Effectual Cure 
Without Internal Medicine. 











AT MANU-. 
FACTURERS 
PRICES 





EE. SES SES: 


OHN H.PRAY & SONS LO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 









“ 
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In and Around Chicago 


(The Congregationalist may be found in Chicago at 
the Congregational bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue.) 
A Quarter-Century Jubilee 

The church in La Grange, Rev. H. A. Bush- 
nell, D. D., pastor, celebrated its twenty-fifth 
anniversary, April 29. The sermon was by 
Rev. J.C. Armstrong, D. D, superintendent 
of city missions, who was the first paster. It 
was eminently appropriate, historical and per- 
sonally reminiscent. At an afternoon service 
Rey. J. A. Montgomery, who served the 
church about seven years, read a sketch of 
the church and its work during his ministry, 
full of interest and a gem of its kind. The 
church is now one of the strongest of our sub- 
urban churches, and although it has a com- 
fortable and attractive house of worship, it is 
crippled for room and is preparing to add an 
audience room to its present building and 
utiliz3 the space now at its command for Sun- 
day school and social purposes. Dr. Bushnell 
has been with the church more than ten years 
and was never doing better work than now. 
The church was organiz3d in what had been a 
tin shop in a little village of no more than 500 
people. It has had a steady growth and now 
numbers not far from 400 members. 


The Chicago Association 


This body of ministers and laymen, repre- 
senting more than one hundred churches, met 
May 1 in the beautiful new church at Winetka, 
Kev. B.S Winchester, pastor. Two sessions 
were held, morning and afternoon. Very 
wisely there was no attempt to have a sermon 
in the evening. The visitors numbered about 
225. Rev. F. N. White, D. D., of Union Park 
Church was moderator, and Rev. William 
Burgess of Park Manor, scribe. The problems 
of suburban churches were discussed at the 
morning session. Dr. E. S. Carr spoke on the 
opportunities such churches present, and Rev. 
E. B. Chase on their difficulties. A portion of 
the afternoon was set aside for business. Five 
or six students were approbated to preach. 
The subject considered during the remainder 
of the time was the attitude the churches 
should take with references to societies and 
objects not included in the regular benevo- 
lences of the denomination. The speakers 
were Drs. White and George and Major Red- 
ington of Evanston. All favored the opening 
of our pulpits to appeals from what are called 
outside societies, yet with care no: to intro- 
duse any object which the churches are not 
under obligation to sustain. It was felt that 





REPAIRING BRAIN 
A.Certain Way By Food. 


Every minister, lawyer, journalist, physi- 
cian, author or business man is forced under 
pressure of modern conditions to the active 
and sometimes over-active use of the brain. 

Analysis of the excreta thrown out by the 
pores shows that brain work breaks down the 
phosphate of potash, separating it from its 
heavier companion, albumen, and plain com 
mon sense teaches that this elemental princi- 
ple must be introduced into the body anew 
each day, if we would replace the loss and re- 
build the brain tissue. 

We know that the phosphate of potash, as 
presented in certain field grains, has an affin- 
ity for albumen and that is the only way gray 
matter in the brain can be built. It will not 
answer to take the crude phosphate of potash 
of the drug shop, for nature rejects it. The 
elemental mineral must be presented through 
food directly from Nature’s laboratory. 

These facts have been made use of in the 
manufacture of Grape Nats, and any brain 
worker can prove the value of the proper 
selection of food by making free use of Grape- 
Nuts for ten days or two weeks. Sold by 
grocers everywhere (and in immense quanti- 
ties), Manufactured by the Postum Co., Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich. 
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the claims of the Bible Saciety, the Chicago 
Tract Society, the seminary, hospitals, the 
Y. M. C. A. and kindred objects should re 
ceive aid through the churches. Yet it was 
not forgotten that larger gifts must be re- 
served for the great objects of the denomina- 
tion. Rav. Mr. Smidt had a part in this sym- 
posium, and presented the claims of the Tract 
Society especially as related to the Germans. 
Fourteen delegates were chosen for the trien- 
nial convention, which meets next week and 
looks after the seminary. An equal number 
of laymen and ministers were selected. 


Dowie in Zion 

Saturday afternoon, April 28, Dr. Dowie, 
accom panied by a score of his faithful follow- 
ers, entered Zion. There were few to give 
him welcome. He went in a special car; a 
carriage took him to Shiloh House where witb 
the exception of two meetings held in the 
Tabernacle on Sunday he has since remained. 
Mrs. Dowie had visited him in the city and 
urged his return home. As a sick man she 
expressed her desire to care forhim. So far 
as one can judge from contradictory state- 
ments he is in very poor health and may not 
have long to live. At his first meeting, Sun 
day, only a small numb2r were present. In 
the afternoon not less than 1,500 gathered to 
hear him. At the same time Voliva held an 
outdoor meeting which was two or three times 
larger than that in the Tab2rnacle. Mean- 
while the contentions continue, the industries 
of the city languish, some may even lack food, 
and not a few are leaving the place altogether. 


The City Gary 

This new city is just over the line in Indiana. 
It is located in Indiana rather than Illinois 
because of the laws of the latter state, and 
the persecutions of the city of Chicago. It is 
to be called Gary and is to be built by the 
United Steel Company. It is to be a model 
city. Sanitation, tenements, schools, churches, 
public libraries, amusements will be of the 
highest order. Within a year anda half itis 
hoped to have in this city a population of not 
less than 100,000. Its establishment means a 
loss for South Chicago, the headquarters of 
the present steel works. These may not be 
moved at once, perhaps not at all, but they 
will not be enlarged as, if the city had treated 
the company generously, officials say might 
have been done. 
Labor Troubles 

These are almost sure to come in Chicag) 
about the first of May. Unless speedily set 
tled they are likely to drag through the sum 
mer. More than 1,000 struc‘ural iron workers 
have struck and tied up work on buildings 
which would have cost not less than $15,000,- 
000. Unless they work, thousands of other 
workmen will be forced into idleness. The 
demand is for five dollars a day and the closed 
shop. The spirit of the men has been shown 
in their refusal to consider any compromise or 
to submit their grievances to arbitration. A 
large number of molders are also on a strike. 
Some independent shops have signed the scale 
and are escaping difficulty but the larger shops 
are refusing to sign and thus are contributing 
their share toward business unrest, for the 
summer. The longshoremen, not satisfied 
with previous wages, are not only demanding 
an increase of pay, but the employment of 
none but union men. N> vessels are sailing 
on the lakes. Even the excursion steamers 
will not beabletoran. Of course fruit, grain 
and whatever is wont to come by boat to the 
cities on the lakes can be brought through 
at higher cost by rail. The result will be a 
considerable increase in the cost of living. 
How matters will be adjusted one cannot 
surely say. Probably not till both employer 
and employee have suffered severely, and with 
them, to a greater or less extent, the public. 


The Bishops at Evanston 


Twenty-eight bishops of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church have been in session at Evans- 


Continued on page 698. 
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Something Better 


For You 


As Poor Richard says, 
or might well have said: 
««A man does well to lose 
the ‘job’ that will ruin 
him if he keeps it.” 

The sales staff of THE 
Lapigs’ Home JouRNAL 
and THe SATURDAY 
EventnG Post numbers 
scores, even hundreds of 
men and women who 
joined it after disheart- 
ening experiences. 

We co-operate with 
our helpers ‘to the 
limit.” We even supply 
backbone until the latent 
determination to over- 
come all difficulties is 
fully brought out. And 
you can earn a large 
income from the be- 
ginning. 

Write to us if you 
want something better. 


Tue Curtis Pustisninc ComPANY 














Enjoy aeenenenin 
Your « win ( 
Travel sco. 





Or any other New England Point 


PULLMAN CAR SERVICE 


— $¢o tHe 
BERKSHIRE HILLS 
ADIRONDACK Mountains 
THOUSAND ISLANDS 
NIAGARA FALLS 
NORTHERN MICHIGAN 
and Lake Resorts 
CHAUTAUQUA 


and other great convention centers 


IF YOU EXPECT TO TRAVEL THIS 
SUMMER, call on nearest agent of the 
New York Central Lines and secure rates, 
schedul-s and other information of value. 
R. M. eee & Ticket Agent, 

vashington St, Boston. 


A. s. “HANSON, ‘Gen’ 1 Pass. Agt., Boston 














Reduced Freight Rates 
ON HOUSEHOLD COODS 
to and from Colorado, California, 
Waetanget, | Oregon, etc. For full par- 

ticulars address Bekins Household Ad Chipping Co., 
Desk B, 95 Washi St., C 
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In and Around Chicago 


(Continued from page 697.) 


ton. Thursday night there was a great meet- 
ing in the Auditorium, at which Governor 
Hanly of Indiana presided. The work of 
the Church has been considered in all its 
branches and plans formed for making it more 
effective, especially along missionary lices. 
Evanston is an ideal place for such a meeting. 
It is the seat of one of the great universities 
of the denomination, is beautiful in situation 
and is full of homes. A gift of $30,000 has 
just been announced for an addition to the 
present library building, for the storage of 
books relating to Methodist history, arche 
ology and other subjects of interest to the 
church. 


Dr. Pearsons and the Colleges 


In spite of his statement that he will not 
make any new gifts to the colleges until pres- 
ent pledges are paid, presidents, professors 
and financial agents continue to visit Dr. 
Pearsons and tell their story of need and prom- 
ise. Monday Gordon Academy in Salt Lake 
had a representative here. This institution 
needs $15,000 at once for a dormitory. Last 
year there were eighty-two students, but more 
girls than boys, because there is no suitable 
place where the boys can live. The academy 
is aided generously by the Education Society, 
but it is unable to grant the money for a dor- 
mitory. The cost of running the academy is 
$10,500 a year, rather more than half of this 
sum coming from outside the city or state. 
Probably there is no place in the country 
where $15,000 just now would do more good, 
certainly in overcoming the influence of Mor- 
monism than in erecting a dormitory for 
Gordon Academy. Dr. Pearsons is of this 
opinion, but is loaded down with pledges 
amounting to nearly $400,000 and does not 
feel justified in making others until these are 
met. 


Chicago, May 5 FRANKLIN. 





ONE IN THREE 


Every Third Person Poisoned By 
Coffee. 


It is difficult to make people believe that 
coffee is an absolute poison to at least one per 
son out of every three, but people are slowly 
finding it out, although thousands of them 
suffer terribly before they discover the fact. 

A New York hotel man says: ‘' Each time 
after drinking coffee I became restless, nerv- 
ous and excited, so that I was unable to sit 
five minutes in one place, was also inclined to 
vomit and suffered from loss of sleep, which 
got worse and worse. 

“A lady said that perhaps coffee was the 
cause of my trouble, and suggested that I try 
Pustum Food Coffee. Ilaughed at the thought 
that coffee hurt me, but she insisted so hard 
that I finally had some Postum made. I have 
been using it in place of coffee ever since, for 
I noticed that all my former nervousness and 
irritation disappeared. I began to sleep per- 
fectly, and the Postum tasted as good or bet- 
ter than the old coffee, so what was the use of 
sticking to a beverage that was ruining me? 

**One day on an excursion up the country I 
remarked to a young lady friend on her greatly 
improved appearance. She explained that 
some time before she had quit using coffee 
and taken Postum. She had gained a number 
of pounds and her former palpitation of the 
heart, humming in the ears, trembling of the 
hands and legs and other disagreeable feelings 
had disappeared. She recommended me to 
quit coffee and take Postum and was very 
much surprised to find that I had already 
made the change. 

**She said her brother had also received 
great benefits from teaving off,eoffee and tak~ 
ing on Postum Food Coff 

“*There’s a reason.”’ 





A Ministerial Municipal Re- 
former in Lowell 


Count one more victory for righteousness 
in the strife with evil and give large credit 
therefor to worthy successors of the oldtime 
Puritan pastor. Lowell has come to be con- 
sidered a city of low municipal standards, and 
suspicious circumstances connected with con- 
stantly reiterated charges of immerality and 
collusion with iniquity have caused the gen- 
eral feeling that ‘‘there must be some truth 
in it all.” At last a fire in one of the hotels, 
in which two or three lives were lost, was fol- 
lowed by a flood of gossip concerning the 
cause of the fire which made investigation 
necessary; but the refusal of witnesses to tes- 
tify, an evident desire “to hush it up,’”’ pointed 
unmistakably to the usual ‘‘ whitewash,” when 
Rev. E. Victor Bigelow of the Eliot Church rose 
in his pulpit with a call for righteousness in 
the police control of the city. Fearlessly he 
spoke of what was generally believed, and 
sharply calling the police commission to ac- 
count, he demanded that they at once come 
up to the relief of the good name of the city. 
The autocratic commission sent a letter to 
Mr. Bigelow threatening him with unpleasant 
results unless he desisted. Mr. Bigelow would 
neither retract nor be silent; and one of the 
commissioners, meeting him at a public hear- 
ing, declined the pastor’s proffered hand, 
saying that his hand “ was for gentlemen, not 
for slanderers.”’ 

The Law and Order League, of which Rev. 
George F. Kenngott of the First Trinitarian 
Church is president, had now taken up the 
matter, pledged itself to raise $10,000 if neces- 
sary and engaged Mr. Johnson of Waltham as 
itsattorney. A long hearing before the mayor, 
who refused to be intimidated by bluster and 
insisted upon fullest opportunity of securing 
evidence, brought forward one witness after 
another, especially of the devoted workers of 
the Young Women’s Christian Association, 
who sought to rescue young girls who had 
b-en enticed into saloons, until, after careful 
summing up, the mayor sent a peremptory 
demand to each commissioner for his resigna- 
tion, and when this was refused summarily 
removed ths entire board. Of course an ap- 
peal has been taken, but in view of the legal 
precedents, the increase of testimony sustain- 
ing the charges and the rising tide of public 
sentiment, small doubt of the result is felt 
and Lowell confideatly expects better things 
inthefuture. ° @:; H. 2. 





May Missionary Festival 


A good company of children from about 
forty churches in Boston and vicinity, went 
with their mission circle banners to Berkeley 
Temple, on May 5, to see and hear from the 
Woman’s Board something interesting about 
foreign missions. Dr. E. E. Strong presided, 
and the vested choir of Berkeley Temple made 
the hymns ring out. Busy hands had been at 
work, under the lead of Miss Calder and her 
aids, and upon the platform was what looked 
like a real Zulu hut~-in shape, thatched cover- 
ing andall. Mrs. Chauncey J. Hawkins had 
originated The Fairy Wand and the Wonder- 
ful Kraal Hut, which was presented by the 
Junior Christian Endeavor Society of Central 
Church, Jamaica Plain, Miss Elsie Buff, 
leader. A witch doctor, a bride, a wife and 
mother, a chief, a Hottentot and a kraal girl 
each emerged from the hut giving a clear per- 
sonal explanation. Miss H. Juliette Gilson, 
who has been for ten -years in Mt. Silinda and 
Melsetter, illustrated the life and work in 
Rhodesia by a story. 

Then came the ‘bringing up of gifts and 
pledges, which is a great delight to the child- 
ren. The final counting revealed a total of 
$430. 





Facts. are of tied mainly to make the lens 
through which" we oBserve all of life.—Chips 
trom a Western Philosophy. 


12 May 1906 


Chronic 
Rheumatism 
Cured 


You Can Quickly Cure Yourself at Home 
Without Risk or Danger 


COSTS NOTHING TO TRY 


I have a secret cure for chronic rheumatism in all 
its forms. My secret remedy was found after suffer- 
ing for years without relief, during which time I 
tried every known remedy for ‘this gagonizing disease. 
Much of the time I was so bad I could not walk 
without crutches. I cured myself and have cured 
thousands of others since, among them men and 
women who had suffered for thirty and forty years. 
If you have rheumatism in any form, let me send 
= a free trial package. Don’t doubt, don’t delay, 

ut fill out free coupon below and mail ‘today. 





FREE COUPON 


JOHN A. SMITH, 3494 Gloria Building, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Iam a sufferer from rheumatism and I want to be 
cured. If you will send me a trial package of yous 
set | by mail, free, I will give it a tri My ad- 
re 




















Why permit % 
a custom at 
the commun- * 
ion table which you would not tolerate in your own 
home? Individual Communion Cups are sanitary 
Let us send you a list of nearly 3,000 churches 
where they are in use. nd for Free Book. 
We offer a Trial Outfit free to any church. 
Sanitary Communion Outfit Co. 3rd St. Rochester, N.Y. 

















Every Church should use our 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE. 
= Over 2,500 churches now use our 
outfits. Acknowledged 1 nix to 
all others. Besides, our “ Self.Col- 
ang 3 tray saves ONE-FOURTH 
cost of other systems. We 
make this ‘LIBERAL OFFER: Send us date of your next 
communion and usual number of communicants and we 
will send a complete outfit for trial, returnable at our 
expense if not entirely satisfactory. 
Address Th Cc Service Co., 
Box 332, Lima, Ohio. 
AMERICAN GRAPHOPHONE ‘COMPANY 
Consecutive Quarterly Preferred Dividend No. 44. 
The regular quarterly dividend (No. 44) of one and 
three-quarters per cent. on the preferred ¢ wil stock 
of M3 American Graphophone heey A ll be paid 
May 15, 1906, to stockholders of record 1. By order 
af the directors. EDWARD D. EASTON. President. 


BELLS. 


o Alloy Church and Schou: Beiis. 
talogue. The C.S, BELL CO., ‘aifisnere bere. ° 


come DELLS 


$b J 
Peal McSuane Bet Founpay Co., Bactivone, “ sreatn nH 


PETER MOLLER'S 
COD LIVER OIL 


IS AGREEABLE TO TAKE 























is digestible, easily assimilated, 
and may be taken continuously 
without causing gastric dis- 
turbance. 


PUT UP ONLY IN FLAT, OVAL BOTTLES 


BEARING OUR NAME AS SOLE AGENTS. 


Schieffelin 2 Co., New York. 
“GOUT & RHEUMATISM 
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Christian News from Everywhere 


The League of the Golden Pen, started six- 
teen months ago without by-laws, < flicers, 
dues or meetings, is growing constantly. It 
now has members in 704 different cities and 
towns all over the globe, forty-seven states 
and territories, several British provinces in 
America, Asia and Australia and some coun- 
tries in Europe and Asia being represented 
in the membership. Any person, by sending 
five cents to the League of the Golden Pen, 
Beverly, Mass., can have his name enrolled 
as a member and will receive a card of mem- 
bership and record, together with the original 
presentation and report of progress. The 
Youth’s Companion recently had an appre- 
ciative editorial about this league, and more 
than a dozen papers in different parts of the 
country have republished the article which 
projected the movement and which appeared 
originally in The Congregationalist. 





Meetings and Events to Come 


EVANGELICAL AL 2 eg E, boggy St, Ch.. Boston, May 14, 
0.30 A. M. Spe James H. Boyd, Du lin; 
Ireland ; subject, ireland 8 ‘iis; their Cause and Cure: 

ANDOVER AND WOBURN BRANCH WOMEN’S BOARD 
MISSIONS semi-annual meeting, Methuen, May 10, 
10 a. M and 2 Pp. M. Lunch will be served at a 
moderate price. 

PACIFIC COAST COMSRRBATIONAL CONGRESS, Los An- 
geles, Cal., May 16-23. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF Missions, semi-annual mnoting. 
South bg , Campello, Brockton, Mass , May 22, 10 
A..M.,2 P. M 

LAKE MOHONK caper on International Arbitra- 
tion, May 30-Jun 

WoMAN’s pain ye MISSIONS PRAYER MEBETING, 

Pilgrim Hall,11 A. M., every Friday. 

SATURDAY BIBLE CLass, Park Street Church, every 

Saturday, 2.30 P.m. Dr. W. T. McElveen, leader. 


SPRING STATE MEETINGS 


Additions and changes should be sent promptly. 
New York, Homer, 














Michigan, Flint, May 15-17 
Massachusetts, Worcester, May 15-17 
Ohio, Marietta, May 15-17 
Iowa, Dubuque, May 15-18 
Kansas Topeka, May 15-18 
South Dakota, Redfield, May 22 
New Hampshire, Exete’ May 22-24 
Oklahoma, Tiswiaher, May 24-27 
Rhode Island, Providence, May 29 
Vermont, Woodstock, June 12-14 
Marriages 

The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 
PARK—BURTT-—In West Church, ap he Mass., 

April 28, by Rev. F. H. Greene, Prof. J. W. Platner 


and Rev. William Py of Belfast, Ireland, father of 
the grcom, Rev. J. E. Park, pastor of West Church, and 
Grace L. Burtt. 








Deaths 
eee et See twenty-five cents. Eac 
ht toal The 
poveweape whey pds pa Up ape Eg ae ress 





COTE—In Savannah, Ga., Rev. Thomas G. A. Coté, pas- 
tor emeritus of French’ Church, Lowell, Mass., aged 
64 yrs. From 1884 e 1895 Mr. Coté was a general 
missionary of the C. H. M. S., and was active in the 
organization of most. of the French Protestant 
churehes in the state. In 1895 he returned to the 

storate of the Lowell church which he bad organ- 
zed and served years before. Last November ill 
health drove him South, but he had Sarores and 
was expecting to resume *work in Lowell. 

DONALD-On Aue 22, in Boston, at the home of his 
prep ogth Mrs George M. Garland, William C. Donald, 


i? Malden, Mass., April 29, Harold son of 
H. French, pastor of First church, aged 
ie Sree 
MORGAN-—In Clifton Sesings, E. N. Y.. April 30, of per- 
nicious anemia, Rev Morgan of Exeter, 
. H., aged 50 yrs. A pod id “of Marietta —— 
and Yale Beminary he served churches in Minnesota, 
California and New Hampsbire. 
SMITH—In Princeton, ie suddenly, Rev. E. G. Smith, 
D. D., aged 85 yrs. raduate of Lane and Union 
Seminar es he held oan rates in Dover and Tremont, 
Il., covering fourteen years, and served the Bible 
Society for twenty-nine years. 


CLARA ARMES BOYDEN 
In Bridgewater, April 19, Clara Armes, wife of Albert 
G. Boyden and daughter of Rev. Josiah L. and Marcia 
K. Armes of Nashua, N. H., aged 62 years. 











THE COMING OF THE STORK 
Reminds Mothers that One of the First 
and Most Impertant Requisites 
Is Cuticura Soap 

Physicians, nurses, pharmacists and chemists 
throughout the world indorse Cuticura Soap, be- 
cause of its delicate, medicina!, emollient, sanative 
and antiseptic properties derived from Cuticura 
Ointment, the great Skin Cure, united with the pur- 
est of cleansing ingredients and most refreshing of 
flower odors. For preserving, purifying and beau- 
tifying.the skin, for-allaying itching, irritation and 
inflammation, for sanative antiseptic cleansing, as 
well as for all the purposes of the toilet, bath and 
nursery, Cuticura Soap is invaluable. Guaranteed 
absolu' by. pure and may be used from the hour of 
birth. 
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She was the oldest of nine children, of whom seven 
survive—two brothers and five sisters, who say of her, 
iy pa. sees always doing for others, thought of self always 


ey in life she jones the Congregational church 
and forn ed habits of industry, self-reliance and service. 
She was an — lees x... ” nature, of music and of 
teaching. She women wee ig at fifteen years of Weis’ 
was a ante of Colby Seminary at New London N. 
yt the ponte mgg = State Normal Schoul, and taught 
D rural, grammar. and normal schools. She was 
greatly beloved by nig pes one of whom says: “ In- 
numerable memories of her as a woman and a teacher 
in. Iam one of so many whose learning 
was largely sages oe ee this gifted teacher.” 
oyden in August, 1898, 
and was heartily devoted to the later: sts of the home 
and the normal school. She was —— i interested in 
the life and work of the ae eenee ally in missions, 
for which she wrought egrnest! In everything that 
concerned the social, the Secieal and moral life of 
the community she took adeep interest. The memory of 
_ —_— spirit, her fidelity her words, her example, 
er many acts of kindness will long remain to cheer 
= many friends. 


come — 








Low ROUND-TRIP RATES TO COLORADO AND 
THE PACIFIC COAST VIA NICKEL PLATE ROAD. 
—If you expect to make a trip to Colorado, the 
Pacific Coast, or any point in the West, North- 
west or Southwest, do not overlook the extremely 
low rates, convenient through Coach, Sleeper and 
Dining Car service offered by the Nickel Plate 
Road, in connection with any route you may choose 
beyond Chicago. For full information write L. P. 
Burgess, N. E. P. A., Old South Building, Boston, 
Mass. 
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5 % Compounded 





for ten years or more, is greater 


than 6% simple. Interest on 

Assets mer 8, pone ry ana most 

er investmen Ss never 

$1,750,000 compounded. Our loans are 
Surplus and Profits J us Soiaeens aaa "tant @ wpe rag 
$150,000 ci each month, which s in 

’ turn reinvested. We are able 











= i 4 5% per year on savings 
Earnings reckoned 
~y ps day your money is 
with us. Compounded semi- 
annually, or remitted by check 
if preferred. Estab. 1 
Under New York Banking Dep. 
supervision. Particulars and in- 
dorsements of prominent cler- 
g en, business and profes- 
onal men on request. 
Industrial Savings and Loan Co 
12 Times Bidg., Broadway, New Yo, 




















NADIAN PACIFIC RY. ATLANTIC S.S. SERVICE 


14 DAYS ONLY ;:.. 

The Two 

scree EMPRESS of BRUTAIS 

And other First-Class Ships from Quebec Weekly. 
BOSTON OFFICE, 362 WASHINGTON ST. i 


——-} 











Big Four Route 
Michigan Central 
Boston & Albany 


For a copy of “America’s Summer Resorts,’ 





The Great 
Central Railway System 
of America 


Operating more than 12,000 miles of railway 
east of Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati 
Ccmprising the 


New York Central & Hudson River 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Lake Erie & Western 


and Rutland Railroads 


’ which is No. 3 of the New York Central Lines’ * Four 
Track Series,’ containing a map of the te:ritory from Denver to New York 


Bar Harbor ipclusive, send a two-cent stamp to Senseo, > Daniels, 
Department, Room 141A, Grand Central Station, New Yo 
Cc. F. DALY, W. J. LYNCH, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
New York Chicago 


Pittsburg & Lake Erie 


Indiana, Illinois & lowa 
Lake Erie, Alliance & Wheeling 
New York & Ottawa 


Boston, Montrea! and 
Manager General Advertising 














What You See 
From This Car— 


While whirling through wonderful country of the West, toward 


California 


is surely worth the trouble of packing and the price of 
the ticket. 


ofthe Union Pacific— 





Southern Pacific 


daily from Chicago is a first- 
class rolling hotel from end to 
end. Electrically lighted and 
ventilated—all the latest books 
and papers—News of the World 


bulletined twice daily, and in 
extras when warranted. 
For booklets and all informa- 


tion address 


E. L. LOMAX, Gen. Pass. Agent 


Omaha, Neb. 











Our First Season 


The summer of 1905 was the first season at Sagamore Beach. It 
went away beyond our fondest anticipations. From the first of June 


to the middle of September it was one continuous string of happy sur- | 


prises. We had no idea we would dispose of so many lots, about sixty. 
We little dreamed there would be so many cottages on the ground the 


first year—twenty-one of them. We didn’t look for that delightful 


fellowship the first season that generally comes only after years of 


acquaintance. From the beginning, however, it was just like one big | 
| others at the beach last summer from other distant points, taking advan- 


family. The surf bathing, with parties of thirty and forty in the water 


at one time, was even finer than we had realized. Our camp over on Lake | 


Manomet was immensely popular all summer, The transportation to 
and from the depot was just about perfect. The livery stable gave us far 
better accommodations our first 


one other bit of human nature. There is no better place than Sagamore 
for those who want to be by themselves. Its capacities for isolation are 


| unmatehed. You could stroll around all day and not meet a soul if you 


were soinclined. Plenty of room for quiet meditation. 


Folks from a Distance 


New Jersey, Missouri, Illinois and the District of Columbia are 
already represented among our lot owners, thus assuring a very interest- 
ing and widely-varied social life as the colony progresses. There were 


tage of the excellent accommodations for board. 1t was most amusing 
to see folks who came for a two weeks’ stay, without the remotest idea 


| of purchasing a lot, spend their last few days in eager search for a site 


that would just suit their idea- 





season than is found in many 
summer resorts that have been 
established for years. Every tran- 
sient visitor was carried away with 
the place. The cottages are of re- 
markably high grade, thus setting 
a good standard for all who follow. 
The first season was most truly 
an unprecedented success, 


The Only » : ‘sages ~y 








Several good lots were sold under 
just these circumstances. 


Selling Lots 


We naturally expected our friends 
would come to Sagamore, buy lots 
and erect their cottages, and they 
have not disappointed us. But we 
were a little surprised to see the 
cd natives of the place, permanent 








Disappointment 


residents of the neighboring towns, 


& J Xe buying some of our best lots and 
Our only trouble was that carpen- N W th e building cottages for their own use 
ters could not work fast enough. Oo 1S © 1m r 4 


These people have known this 





There were not enough cottages 





and we couldn’t meet all the de- 


property from their childhood. It 
speaks volumes for the natural at- 


mands for board. Three new cot- to plan for the summer. Do you want Sea- _tractions of the place and for our 


tages have been put up during the 


methods of development that they 


winter and a number of others are shore or country-side; isolation or jolly good are wining and ready to put their 


now under contract. Building op- 
erations will continue right through 


company? You can find all of these in one — 400d money into Sagamore Lote. 


the summer and we have planned —_ face, on the shore of Cape Cod, fourteen miles 


an enlargement of our accommoda- ‘ ‘ D 
tions for furnishing board. The below Plymouth. It is an established Chris- 
ecming season at Sagamore is being tian summer colony for family life. 


looked forward to with the keenest 
anticipations. 


The Christian 
Atmosphere 


From the outset it has been 
clearly understocd that Sagamore 
Beach would be a resort for Chris- 
tian families. The little meetings 


Rising Values 


Although we said at the begin- 
ning that this was not an invest- 


ment scheme and that we were not 
at all anxious to sell to those who 
were not intending to build, many 


lots have doubled in worth, and 
twice the company has been 
obliged to revise its schedule of 
prices in order to keep pace with 
the growing values. It is but nat- 
ural that prices should increase 


Sunday afternoons out under the i$ ideal in its combination of varied attractions. where about seventy. five thousand 
trees were a distinct attraction, ‘ ‘ ° - 
and our fellowship with the church Only sixty miles from Boston. Running dollars have been spent in improve 


ments. But when you consider that 


in the village and its pastor was spring water in every house. Over 200 acres only sixty lots out of five hundred 


most delightful. We do not pro- 


pose to have our summer life ot Of meadow, grassy slopes and wooded upland, Dave 8s yet Been sold, and only 


twenty-one built upon, you will see 


such a character that any little girl Two miles of superb, sandy beach. An ideal at once that the development that 


about to leave home for the summer 


vacation can walk up to the steps company of cottagers. 
of the home church in the city and 


has taken place already is but a 


There are lots for sale, circumstance to what is to follow. 


say, “Good bye God, we are going COttages to rent, and board at $12 per week, T° any one who knows a good lot 


when he sees it, there is ample 


away for vacation and won't be Jt ig a growing place. For further particulars opportunity remaining to pick a 


back till the first of October.” 


The Youns§9 


The chi? | 





address 







Sage g 

| OO* > vtnch of them, 
i) cul vet lacked for- some- 
tl <W and interesting to do. 
Witn 230 acres to roam over, a 


> H. N. LATHROP, Gen’! Msgr. 


Doe une SAGAMORE BEACH COMPANY 
606 Tremont Temple 
Boston, Mass. 


lot that is sure to rapidly rise in 
value. 


Sagamore Lodge 


This new house will open June 30 
under the management of a refined 
Christian woman of hotel experi- 
ence. Rates $10.50 and $12.00 





limitless beach to parade up and 
down, and an ocean of sand to play 
in, woods to ramble through, mead- 
ows to meander over, hills to climb 
and hollows to explore, not to men- 
tion the pleasures of lake and 
ocean in company with their elders, 
there was never lacking something 
enjoyable to do. Tennis and erc- 
quet were very popular, too, with 
the older ones, and soap bubble 
parties and the like captured every- 





per week. Send for booklet. 


Further 
Information 


If you would like to know more 
about this ideal summer resort, 
how it started, who is back of it, 
how it looks all laid out on paper, 
with roads and lots all carefully 





body. 
Good Times Together 


A social committee saw to it that there should be interesting events 
two or three times a week. We shall not soon forget those evening 
parties held around at the different cottages, the moonlight promenades 
and serenades, the picnics over to Lake Manomet Camp, the bonfires 
on the beach, the all-day fishing trips off to some distant and sequestered 
lake, the hay-rack party and other jollifications. Such good times to- 
gether cannot be had everywhere. We make a specialty of them. 


Quiet Restfulness 


It must not be supposed that there are not times when we want to be | 


let alone and be allowed to commune with nature or perhaps with just 


marked, send for one of our De. 
scriptive Circulars. We can also send you a price list which, with the 
map, will enable you to pick out the lot that would most interest you. 
We can then give you the exact dimensions, area and elevations, thus 
enabling you to get a very accurate idea of it. 


Saturday, June 2 
If you would like to see the property itself you can arrange to join 
a@ company on the 2d of June who will spend the day at Sagamore, leaving 
Boston at 8.40 in the morning and returning about 6 in the evening. 


Address 


all correspondence to our General Manager, Mr. H. N. LATHROP, 
606 Tremont Temple, Beston, Mass. 
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